



































THE VEILED MAN :* 


BEING AN ACCOUNT OF THE RISKS AND ADVENTURES OF SIDI AHAMADOU, 
SHEIKH OF TIIE AZJAR MARAUDERS. 


BY WILLIAM LE QUEUX. 


ILLUSTRATED BY WARWICK GOBLE. 


VI.—Tue Evit oF THE THOUSAND EYES. 


HEcamp-fire was dying in the gloomy 
hour before the dawn. In the Great 
Desert the light comes early from the far- 
off Holy City, golden as the Prophet’s 
glory, to light our footsteps in those 
trackless, waterless wastes which are 
shunned by man, and forgotten by Allah. 
My tribesmen of the Azjar, still wrapped 
in their black veils, were sleeping soundly 
prior to the long march of the coming 
day, and all was quiet save the howling 
of a desert-fox, and the shuffling tread of 
the sentries as they traversed the camp 
from end to end, silent and weird in their 
long black burnooses and veils. Alone, 
I was sitting gazing into the dying embers, 
deep in thought. I had been unable to 
sleep, for a strange premonition of danger 
oppressed me. We were in the country 
of the Taitok, a tribe of pure Arabs, 
fierce in battle, who, when united with the 
Kel-Rhela, their neighbours, were among 
our most formidable opponents. The 
Sheikhs of both tribes had made treaty 
with the French, and placed their country 
beneath the protection of the tricolour of 
the Infidels, therefore in our expedition 
against their town of Azal we knew that 
we must meet with considerable opposi- 
tion. 

We had exercised every caution in our 
advance, travelling by various ancient 
dried-up watercourses known only to us 
“The Breath of the Wind,” approaching 
in secret the town we intended to loot 
and burn asa reprisal for an attack made 


upon us a month before. But the re- 
port of a spy who had gone forward to 
Azal was exceedingly discouraging. The 
French had occupied the Kasbah, the 
red-burnoosed Spahis were swaggering 
about the streets and market-places, 
while the tricolour floated over the city- 
gate, and the fierce fighting-men of the 
Taitok were now fearless of any invader. 
It was this report which caused me con- 
siderable uneasiness, and I was calmly 
reflecting whether to turn off to the east 
into the barren Ahaggar or to push for- 
ward and measure our strength with our 
enemies, the Infidels, when suddenly my 
eyes, sharpened by a lifetime of desert 
wandering, detected a dark crouching 
figure moving in the gloom at a little dis- 
tance from me. In an instant I snatched 
up my rifle and covered it. Unconscious 
of how near death was, the mysterious 
stranger still moved slowly across, 
lying upon his stomach and dragging 
himself along the sand in the direction 
of my tent. As I looked, a slight flash 
caught my eye. It was the gleam of the 
flickering flame upon burnished steel. 
The man held a knife, and at the door of 
my tent raised himself before entering, 
then disappeared within. 

Quick as thought I jumped up, drew 
my keen double-edged jamdiyah from my 
girdle, and noiselessly sped towards my 
tent, drawing aside the flap, and dashing 
in to capture the intruder. 

The dark figure was bending over 
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“ Thou art my prisorer!” I cried. 
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a portfolio wherein I keep certain 


writings belonging to the tribe, the 
compacts of friends and the threats 
of foes. 

“Thou art my prisoner!” I cried 
fiercely, halting inside, casting aside my 
knife and raising my rifle. 

The figure turned quickly with a slight 
scream, and by the feeble light of my 
hanging-lamp I was amazed to detect 
the features of a woman, young, beauti- 
ful, with a face almost as white as those 
of the English women who come to Biskra 
at Ramadan. 

“Mercy, O Ahamadou!” she im- 
plored, next second casting herself 
upon her knees before me. “True, I 
have fallen prisoner into thine hands, 
but the Book of Everlasting Will saith 
that thou shalt neither hold in slavery 
nor kill those who art thy friends. I 
crave thy mercy, for indeed I am thy 
friend.” 

“Yet thou seekest my life with that 
knife in thine hand!” 1 cried in anger. 
‘Whence comest thou?” I demanded, 
for her Arabic was a dialect entirely 
strange to me. 

“ From a country afar—a region which 
no man knoweth,” she answered. 

“ The country of the Azjar is the whole 
of the Great Desert,” I answered, with 
pride. “Every rock and every wady is 
known unto them.” 

“Not every wady,” she replied, smiling 
mysteriously. ‘‘ They know not the Land 
of Akkar, nor the City of the Golden 
Tombs.” 

“The Land of Akkar!” I gasped, for 
Akkar was a region which only existed in 
the legendary lore of the Bedouins, and 
was supposed to be a fabulous country, 
wherein lived a mysterious race of white 
people, and where was concealed the 
enormous treasure captured during the 
Mussulman Conquest. ‘“ Knowest thou 


actually the position of the wondrous 
Land of Akkar?” 
“It is my home,” she answered in soft 
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sibilation, as stretching forth my hand I 
motioned her to rise. I saw that her 
beauty and grace were perfect. She wore 
no veil, but her dark robe was dusty and 
stained by long travel, while her striking 
beauty was enhanced by a string of cut 
emeralds of great size and lustre across 
her brow, in place of the sequins with 
which our women decorate themselves. 
She wore no other jewels, save a single 
diamond upon the index-finger of the 
right hand, a stone of wondrous size 
and brilliancy. It seemed to gleam like 
some monster eye as she sank upon 
the divan near, a slight sigh of fatigue 
escaping her. 

“ And thy name ?” I enquired. 

“Nara, daughter of Kiagor,” she an- 
swered. “And thou art the great Aha- 
madou, whom all men fear, from Lake 
Chad even unto the confines of Algeria, 
the leader of the dreaded ‘ Breath of 
the Wind.’ In our unknown land _re- 
ports of thy prowess and ferocity in the 
fight, of thy leniency towards the women 
and children of thine enemies, have 
already reached us, therefore I travelled 
alone to seek thee.” 

And she looked up into my face, her 
full red lips parted in a smile. 

“Why?” I enquired, puzzled. 

*‘ Because I crave the protection of thine 
hosts of black-veiled warriors,” she an- 
swered. ‘Our land of Akkar is threat- 
ened by an invasion of the Infidel English, 
who have sent two spies northward from 
the Niger. May Allah burn their vitals. 
They succeeded in penetrating into our 
mountain fastness, and were captured by 
our scouts. One was killed, but the 
other escaped. He has, undoubtedly, 
gone back to his own people ; and they 
will advance upon us, for they are a 
nation the most powerful and most fear- 
less in all the world.” 

“Of a verity thy lips utter truth,” I 
observed, “for we once fought in the 
Dervish ranks against the English on the 
Nile bank, and were cut down like sun- 
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dried grass before the scythe. But who 
hath sent thee as messenger to me ? ” 

“TI come on my own behalf,” she re- 
sponded. “I am ruler of the Akkar.” 

It was strange, sitting there in conver- 
sation with the ruler of a mysterious 
region, in the existence of which every 
Arab in the Soudan and the Sahara 
firmly believed, yet had never set fovt 
in the legendary country, the fabulous 
wealth and strange sights of which were 
related by every story-teller from Khar- 
toum even unto Timbuktu. And yet 
Nara, the Queen of Akkar, was a guest 
within my camp, and had fallen upon her 
knees before me in supplication. Ambition 
was fired within me to visit her wondrous 
land of the silent dead, and I announced 
my readiness to effect a treaty with her, 
first accompanying her alone to see the 
wonders of her mystic realm. As I spoke, 
however, a curious change appeared to 
come over her. 
her eyes gleamed with a fiery glance, and 
there was a hardness about her mouth, 
which, for one brief moment, caused me 
suspicion. 

“Thou art welcome, O Ahamadou!” 
she answered, smiling bewitchingly next 
instant. ‘ We will start even now, if thou 
wilt, for no time must be lost ere thine 
armed men unite with the guards of my 
kingdom to resist the accursed English, 
that white-faced tribe whom Eblis hath 
marked as his own. Let us speed on the 
wings of haste, and within a week thou 
mayest be back here within thine own 
camp.” 

And she rose in readiness to go forth. 

““My mehert is tethered behind yon 
rock,” she continued, pointing out beyond 
the camp where a great dark rock loomed 
forth against the fast-clearing sky. “Join 
me there, and I will guide thy footsteps 
unto my City of the Golden Tombs.” 

Whilst she went forth secretly I called 
Malela, son of Tamaher, and imparted to 
him the circumstances, telling him of my 
intention to go secretly to Akkar, and 


Her face flushed slightly, 


giving him instructions how to preserve 
from the tribe the fact that I was absent. 
Malela was one of the fiercest of desert- 
pirates, as valiant a man as ever drew a 
tambiyah against an enemy ; but when I 
mentioned my intended visit to the silent 
legendary land, the wealth and terrors of 
which he had heard hundreds of times 
from the lips of the story-tellers and the 
marabouts, his face paled beneath its 
bronze. 

‘* May the One of raise envelop thee 
with the cloak of His protection,” he ejacu- 
lated with heartfelt fervency, ‘‘ Have we 
not heard of the awful tortures of those 
in the mute land—the mysterious region 
which the Moors have declared to be 
the veritable dwelling-place of Eblis, 
the region inhabited by those who have 
served the Devil and refused both the 
blessings of Allah and the intercessions 
of the Prophet?” 

“Are not the Azjar without fear, and 
is not Ahamadou their leader ?” I asked 
proudly, reflecting upon Nara’s marvellous 
beauty, and feeling an intense curiosity to 
visit the country wherein no man had 
hitherto set foot. Again, had not the 
Queen of Akkar singled out the Veiled 
Men of the Azjar as her allies against the 
eaters of unclean meat, the Infidels whose 
bodies Allah will burn with his all-con- 
suming fire ? 

Again Malela uttered a prayer to the 
One, as he stood facing the Holy Ca’aba, 
and I, too, murmured a séra as I thrust 
some cartridges intomy pouch, drewtighter 
my belt with its amulets sewn within, and 
buckled on my sword with the wondrous 
jewel in the hilt—the mark of chieftain- 
ship—for I was to be guest of the Queen 
of an unknown land. 

Then with a whispered farewell to the 
dead Sheikh’s son, I stole forth, treading 
softly among my sleeping tribesmen, and 
carefully avoiding the sentries until I 
came to my own swift camel, which I 
mounted, and a few minutes later joined 
my handsome guide. She had already 
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mounted, and had twisted a white haick 
about her face until only her eyes and 
the row of jewels across her brow re- 
mained visible. 

It is needless to recount the long 
breathless days we spent together in 
journeying westward, resting by day and 
travelling ever in the track of the blood- 
red afterglow, until we came upon a range 
of giant snow-crested mountains, as great 
as the monster Atlas, that loom as a 
barrier between ourselves, and the so- 
called civilisation of the Franks. 

“Yonder,” she said, pointing to them, 
when first their grandeur burst upon our 
view in the pale rose of dawn. ‘“ Yonder 
is our land which none can enter, save 
those who know the secret way. There 
are but two entrances—one here and 
the other far south, the way through 
which the English have unfortunately 
discovered.” 

“Then on all sides but onc thy king- 
dom is impregnable,” I observed, gazing 
with amazement at the serrated barrier, 
which seemed to rise until it reached the 
misty cloud-land. 

“On all but one,” she answered. 
“Those who know not the secret must 
meet with death, because of the dangers 
by which Akkar is surrounded as safe- 
guards against her enemies.” 

Throughout two days we travelled, 
slowly approaching the snowy range, and 
one night we halted beside a narrow lake, 
beyond which was practically an impass- 
able barrier of rugged cliffs and towering 
mountains. The night was moonless, and 
as I laid down to sleep only the rippling of 
the water lapping the pebbles broke the 
appalling stillness. At last, however, I 
dropped off into a heavy slumber, and 
was only awakened by a strange roar in 
my ears, like the thunder of a cataract. 

I put forth my hand and tried to open 
my eyes, but both efforts were alike use- 
less. ‘To my amazement I found my 
hands secured behind me, and my eyes 
blindfolded. 
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Then, in an instant, it occurred to me 


that I had been entrapped. I struggled 
and fought to free myself, for the air was 
hot and stifling, and I felt myself being 
asphyxiated with a deadening roar in my 
ears, and a close indescribable odour 
in my nostrils. In my attempt to tear 
the irritating bandage from my eyes my 
head came suddenly into contact with 
something soft. I placed my cheek 
against it, and found to my amazement 
that I was lying on some kind of silken 
divan, my head supported by an em- 
broidered cushion of the kind usual in 
our harems. But the odour about me 
was not the intoxicating fragrance of 
burning pastilles, but a damp mouldy 
smell, as of a chamber long closed. 

How long my mental torture and sense 
of utter helplessness continued I know 
not. All I recollect is that, of a sudden, 
the air seemed fresher and cooler, the 
thunder of the waters dieJ away instantly, 
and the smell of the charnel-house gave 
place to a delicate perfume of fresh 
flowers. There was a genial warmth 
upon my cheeks, and I awakened to the 
fact that the sun was shining upon me, 
when I felt a hand unloosen the bandage 
tied behind my head, and heard the voice 
of Nara say : 

“Lo, the danger is past. Thou art in 
Akkar,” and she drew away the piece of 
black folded silk that had held me with- 
out vision. 

In abject amazement I looked around 
stupefied. We were together in a kind of 
boat shaped like an inverted funnel, which 
opened only at the top and could be closed 
at will by a complicated arrangement of 
levers and wire ropes, a subaquatic vessel 
fitted with comfortable lounges, having a 
lighted lamp hanging in the centre. Every- 
thing —seats, table, and all the fittings— 
swung in rings, therefore whichever way the 
boat rolled, even though it might turn com- 
plete somersaults, those riding in it could 
remain seated without inconvenience. 
On looking back I saw that the narrow 
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Stream we were navigating was fed bya 
mighty torrent that rushed from the moun- 
tain-side, a roaring, boiling flood which sent 
up a great column of spray, reflecting in the 
sunlight all the colours of the spectrum, 
and I also observed that we had entered 
the Land of Akkar by means of that 
strangely-shaped boat of bolted iron plates 
as strong as the warships of the Infidels, 
and were now in a deep and fertile valley, 
having descended from the lake by an un- 
known subterranean watercourse through 
the very heait of the giant mountain. 

I gazed about me in blank amazement, 
for even as my conductress spoke she 
deftly stretched forth a pole and arrested 
the progress of the boat at a flight of well- 
worn steps, while above my wondering 
eyes fell upon the great white fagade of a 
palace with an enormous gilded dome. 

“Yonder is my dwelling-place,” she 


explained with a wave of the hand, and. 


as we stepped upon the bank a crowd of 
fierce-looking armed warriors appeared, 
raising their spears high in salutation. 
“This is Ahamadou,” she explained, 
“the dreaded Sheikh of the Azjar, who 
hath come to make brotherhood with us. 
He is guest of Nara, thy Ruler.” 
“Welcome, O Ahamadou !” they cried, 
with one voice. “Of a verity thou art 
the lion of the desert, for the leader of the 
‘ Breath of the Wind’ knoweth not fear.” 
“T am thy friend, O friends,” I answered, 
as by Nara’s side I strode onward to the 
wondrous palace, so magnificent, yet of 
such delicate architecture that one mar- 
velled how human hands could have 
fashioned it. ‘The country I had entered 
was red with flowers and green with many 
leaves; a fruitful peaceful region, the 
spires and domes of the great City of 
the Golden Tombs rising in the distance 
far down the valley, white and clear-cut 
as cameos against the liquid gold of the 
sunset. 
Together we ascended the long flight 
of marble steps which led to the great 
colonnade, and gave entrance to a palace 


of similar design to those of the ancient 
palaces of Egypt in those forgotten days 
long before the Prophet. As our feet 
touched the last step the air was rent by 
a fanfare of a hundred trumpets, causing 
the valley to re-echo. Thena file of armed 
men, headed by the blood-red banner of 
Akkar, lined our route, bowing low as we 
passed on into a hall, high vaulted and 
of enormous proportions, in the centre of 
which stood a wonderful throne of gold, 
covered with hundreds upon hundreds of 
eyes of every variety and size, wrought in 
gems to imitate those of human beings and 
of animals. As I gazed upon it I suddenly 
recollected what I had heard from the 
story-tellers about this wondrous seat of 
Akkar’s Queen. It was the ancient throne 
whereon for nearly two thousand years 
the rulers of the City of the Golden Tombs 
had sat, and was known in legendary 
lore as the Seat of the Thousand Eyes, 
each eye recording a battle, and being 
formed of the greatest gem taken in the 
loot on that occasion. As I approached 
I saw that some were of diamonds, others 
of rubies, of emeralds, of jade, of jacinth, 
of jasper, of pearl, and of sapphires, each 
perfectly formed, but some kindly-looking, 
while on others the expression was that 
of terror, of hatred, or of agony, truly the 
strangest and weirdest seat of royalty in 
all the world. 

Around me the excitement rose to fever- 
heat as the people assembled, and Nara 
seated herself upon the throne after 
casting aside the travel-stained haick she 
had worn on the journey. I saw every- 
where evidence of unbounded riches. 
The silken robes of the courtiers were 
sewn with jewels, and as their queen sank 
among her soft cushions, and her women 
put upon her necklaces and anklets of 
enormous worth, the great chamber 
became filled with the clank of arms and 
the murmur of many voices, while I was 
closely scrutinised and my appearance 
commented upon. Suddenly the great 
Queen rose, lifting her arms, and, with an 
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expression of uncontrollable anger upon 
her white face, said : 

“Lo, my people, hear this my word ! 
I have travelled afar into the country 
of our enemies, and have brought hither 
the person of Ahamadou, their chief.” 

“TI am not thine enemy, O Queen!” I 
hastened to assure her. “Thine ally, if 
thou wilt.” 

‘I have brought hither this man,” she 
cried, “I have brought him hither in ful- 
filment of my oath in order that punish- 
ment shall be meted out to him.” 

“ Punishment !” I gasped, wondering if 
I had taken leave of my senses. 

‘* Remember, that this man is Ahama- 
dou, chief of the pirates who have cap- 
tured so many of our caravans, and who 
slew my son Kourra, heir to this my 
throne, six moons ago !” she cried, in a 
paroxysm of rage, lifting her thin bare 
arms, her face growing hideous in her 
fearful ebullition of anger. I saw that I 
had fallen helplessly into the hands of 
my enemies, and bit my lip without 
uttering a single word. To escape from 
that unexplored rock-bound kingdom 
was hopeless. I could only show them 
that fear dwelleth not in the heart of the 
Azjar, even though thousands lifted their 
hands against him. 

“T have,” she cried, “sought out this 
man alone and unaided, according to the 
oath I took before the sacred Scarabzeus 
upon the Throne of the Thousand 
Eyes, and conducted him hither in 
order that ye may pass judgment upon 
him. Speak, say what torture shall he 
undergo !” 

In an instant the air was rent by 
loud cries of — 

‘Let the Scarabeeus devour him! Let 
him witness the torture of the spies, and 
afterwards let the same be applied to 
him! Let him die the most terrible of 
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all deaths ; let the Sacred Beetle crush 
him beneath its fangs! ” 

A dozen men, aged, white-robed, with 
beards so long that some almost swept 
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the ground, which I judged were priests, 
held brief consultation : then, amid the 
uproar, they seized me, wrenched from 
me my arms, and led me away ere I 
could raise my voice to charge their 
dreaded ruler with treachery. Followed 
by the jeering excited multitude, they con- 
ducted me along the wide level road to 
the mysterious city, upon the high gates 
of which were mounted strong guards, 
with breast-plates, whereon the image of 
the sacred beetle was worked in crimson, 
and through great streets and squares 
until we came to a huge mosque-like 
structure, the three golden domes of 
which I had noticed glittering afar as 
the dying rays of the sunset slanted 
upon them. 

The dimly-lit interior was magnifi- 
cent, but as they dragged me forward, I 
saw placed beneath the central dome a 
colossal figure of the sacred Scarabzeus a 
hundred feet in height and two hundred 
feet square, woiked out of solid gold. 
From the two hideous eyes shone lines of 
white light, like the rays of the search- 
lights of the’ Infidels, while, by some 
mechanical contrivance, the wide mouth 
now and then opened and closed, as if 
the monstrous emblem of the eternal were 
eager to devour those who worshipped 
befote it. 

The bearded priests who held me threw 
themselves upon their knees before it in 
adoration, uttering a low kind of chant, 
while almost at the same instant a quiver- 
ing terrified man, haggard, thin, and bear- 
ing signs of long imprisonment, was 
dragged forth from a kind of cell in the 
colossal walls, and made to bend upon 
his knees upon a grey circular stone 
immediately before the monster Throat 
of Death. 

“No! no!” he shrieked in horror, 
“ Kill me by the sword! Let my body 
be given to the alligators—anything— 
but spare me the torture of the Beetle! 
I am innocent! It is but Nara’s love of 
bloodshed and torture of the flesh tha- 











nising death was nigh, 


I knew that a fearful and ago 
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hath caused her to condemn me. May 
the curse of the Beetle be ever upon 
her!” 

Ere he could utter another word six 
black slaves, veritable giants in stature, 
seized the unfortunate wretch, and as the 
mouth of the monster again opened they 
flung him headlong into it. 

Next second the cruel terrible mouth 
closed, and the shrieks and crushing of 
bones told how terrible was the torture of 
the human victim within its insatiable 
maw. 

The sight caused me to shudder. To 
this frightful ignominious death had that 
fair-faced, soft-spoken woman condemned 
me. 

Again the enormous golden jaws 
opened, and again as they closed the 
victim’s piercing shrieks told that his 
agony was renewed, and that death did 
not come quickly within that weird 

colossal figure of the insect, once held 
sacred from the shores of the Red Sea 
unto the great black ocean. In this the 
last place in all the world where its wor- 
ship still remained, the people were the 
most cruel and relentless of any in our 
great dark continent, Africa. A dozen 
times the mouth opened and closed, and 
each occasion the cries of the agonised 
man were frightful to hear, until at last 
they died away, and as they did so the 
light also died from the monster’s eyes. 

Soon, however, another thin cringing 
man, starved almost to a skeleton, was 
brought forth, and with similar scant 
ceremony was cast into the colossal jaws, 
whereupon the light in the giant eyes grew 
brilliant again, and the shrieks for re- 
lease as the mouth reopened were only 
answered by the loud jeers of the assem- 
bled multitude, by this time increased 
until every part of the magnificent build- 
ing was crowded to suffocation, while at 
that instant Nara, still upon the Seat of 
the Thousand Eyes, was dragged in by 
a crowd of nearly a thousand persons. 
Twelve black slaves were slowly fanning 
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her as she sat, her chin resting upon her 
hand, watching in silence. 

One after another were victims brought 
forth and hurled to the horrible monster 
to be slowly cut to pieces by the myriad 
gleaming knives and fine-edged saws set 
within those terrible jaws, until at last 
someone in the crowd cried out with a 
loud voice, 

“Let the pirate Ahamadou die! His 
men killed our Prince, the valiant 
Kourra, therefore no mercy shall be 
shown the Veiled Man. Let him be 
given to the Sacred Beetle!” 

In an instant the cry was taken up 
on every hand. “Let him die!” they 
shouted wildly. “Let us witness his 
body being cut to ribbons!” 

The priests hesitated, while in that 
perilous moment I repeated a séra, and 
heeded not these Infidel worshippers of 
insects and idolators of golden effigies. 

But at a sign from Nara, the relentless 
figure in white seated upon her wondrous 
Throne of the Thousand Eyes, they seized 
me, forced me to kneel upon the circular 
stone, and then, as those hideous jaws 
opened with a swift movement, they lifted 
me and cast me in. 

For an instant my head reeled, and all 
breath left me, for I knew that a fearful 
agonising death was nigh; but as Allah 
willed it, I alighted upon my feet, and find- 
ing in the darkness that the floor sloped 
down, I started running with all my 
might, gashing myself upon the knives, 
set upright like teeth, but nevertheless 
speedily forward, heedless of the pain. 
Slowly and surely the walls of that strange 
torture-chamber closed about me with a 
creaking and groaning horrible to hear, 
until I found myself squeezed tightly with 
irresistible force on every side. I held my 
breath, for upon my chest was a great 
weight, and I knew that next instant my 
frame must be crushed to pulp. 

Slowly, however, almost imperceptibly, 
the frightful pressure upon my _ body 
began to relax, and ere I realised the wel- 
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come truth I found myself able to breathe 
again. By dashing forward I had ad- 
vanced far down the dreaded Throat of 
Death toa point where the passage began 
to widen, and by the freshness of the air 
I now felt that some outlet lay beyond. 
Therefore, without hesitation, I sped 
again onward, stumbling over some soft 
objects on the ground, which I instinc- 
tively knew to be the remains of my fel- 
low victims, until a faint grey glimmer of 
light showed in the distance. The floor 
still sloped steeply, and by feeling about 
me, I discovered that the Throat was now 
simply a natural burrow in the rock. 

Without loss of a second I soon gained 
the outlet, and peered forth, amazed to 
discover that the tunnel ended abruptly 
in the face of a bare precipice ; and that 
in the valley some two hundred feet 
below lay a great heap of sun-bleached 
bones, the remains of those who had 
passed through the Throat of Death. 
Undoubtedly, when the channel became 
choked with the rotting remains of the 
victims they were cast forth to the vul- 
tures and the wolves. 

Eager to escape from the noisome 
place, I climbed down the rocky face of 
the mountain, and on gaining the valley 
quickly recognised, with satisfaction, that I 
was actually beyond the confines of the 
accursed Land of Akkar. Truly I had 
enco‘intered death as a very near neigh- 
bour. The high range with their snowy 
crests were the same as my treacherous 
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guide had pointed out to me, and next 
day I skirted the lake which, emptying 
itself by the subterranean river, gave 
entrance to the mystic land of Nara. 
Through many weary weeks I travelled 
hither and thither, ill and half-starved, 
until at length I fell in with a camel cara- 
van, and, travelling with them to Ideles, 
subsequently rejoined my own tribesmen, 
who had by that time begun to despair of 
my safety. 

Within six moons I made a report of 
the mysterious land and all that I had 
witnessed therein to the Bureau Arabe in 
Algiers, and ere six more moons had 
waned the Franks sent an armed expedi- 
tion to enter and explore the country. 
Of this expedition I was appointed guide, 
all past offences of my tribesmen being 
forgiven, but the soldiers of Nara offering 
a determined resistance, their country 
was at once subdued and occupied by the 
white conquerors. The sacred Scarabzeus 
was destroyed by dynamite, and the Throat 
of Death widened until it now forms one 
of the entrances to the land so long 
unknown. The dreaded Nara was sent 
as prisoner down to Senegal, where she 
still lives in exile, but her wondrous 
throne still remains in her great white 
palace—now a barrack of the Spahis and 
Chasseurs—and the Arab story-tellers in 
every desert town from the Atlas to Lake 
Chad continue to relate weird and wonder- 
ful tales of the City of the Golden Tombs 
and the Evil of the Thousand Eyes. 


[THE END.] 








The Deneholes of Hangman’s Wood. View of the portion excavated, showing the old 
level of the floor. 
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Plan of Hangman’s Wood showing relative position of Deneholes to each other. 


THE DENEHOLES OF HANGMAN’S WOOD. 


BY W. H. HAMER,. 


ILLUSTRATED BY SPECIAL PHOTOGRAPHS TAKEN BY THE PHOTOGRAPHIC ASSOCIATION 
16, BROOK STREET, W. 


N a pretty copse, removed far from 
the bustle of the outside world, yet 
within one hour’s ride of where its great 
heart beats loudest, hidden by bramble 
where the blackcap nests, and surrounded 
in the springtime by the silver may which 
the nightingale loves, may be found under- 
ground problems which have puzzled our 
eminent archzologists, and which, after 
long study, they still call unsolved. 

By means of the unique series of 
pictures illustrating this article, the 
interested reader may now study the in- 
terior of the Deneholes without making 
a descent—for never previously have 
photos of these interesting caves been 
published, and by many the question 


will doubtless be asked, “What is a 
Denehole ? ” 

Well, we can readily explain what a 
Denehole is, for have we not seventy-two 
of them within this little wood of four 
acres, where we can sit amongthe bracken 
and the harebell, surrounded by the scent 
of honeysuckle or perfume of violets, to 
discuss our subject, or perhaps on some 
bright October day can watch the great 
brown spider weave his web of filmy 
gauze across their opening, as if to wrap 
in further romance the mystery which 
lies unsolved below ? 

A Denehole then, as we know them 
where they are most closely congregated, 
is a subterranean cavern, the approach to 
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The Descent. 


which is a vertical shaft varying from 
eighty to one hundred feet in depth and 
from three to four feet in diameter. At 
the foot of this shaft is a kind of vesti- 
bule from which spring six chambers, 
which throughout the series are curiously 
symmetrical. The accompanying sec- 
tional plan will best convey an idea of 
their shape, and the plan on the previous 
page will show how closely together they 
were sunk in this limited area. 

These curiosities are not confined to 





Sectional plan of a Denehole. 





Hangman’s Wood 
alone, but may be 
found on the op- 
posite shore of the 
Thames in Kent also, 
though there they are 
less numerous. 

The chambers are 
approximately thirty 
feet in length, twelve 
in breadth, and eigh- 
teen in height, and 
in this particular 
locality are all in the 
solid white chalk. 
The total quantity of 
excavation in each 
Denehole would be 
roughly from 1,300 
to 1,60c tons. 

Originally, it is said 
that though within a 
few inches of each 
other no two petals 
of the adjoining caves 
communicated; but 
thanks to the energy 
and diligent research 
of the Essex Field Club, under the guid- 
ance of Mr. Miller Christy— probably the 
best authority upon the subject—it is now 
possible to wander underground from 
chamber to chamber by means of small 
connecting passages which have been cut 
through without in any way destroying 
the symmetry or interfering with an exact 
conception of what these caverns origin- 
ally have been. 

By the courtesy of their owner, Mr. F. 
C. Whitmore, we were enabled to make 
the interesting investigation, and reached 
the bottom, slung in a seat suspended by 
a rope as shown in the picture. They are 
out of the way and seldom visited, and 
but for previous knowledge to the con- 
trary, one would have thought they ended 
with the seeming bottom of the shaft 
whereon one landed; but move the dead 
boughs and earth which have accumulated 
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there and the dark entrances gradually 
grow greater till one can pass through into 
the blackness beyond; but we have 
candles with us, and almost certainly for 
the first time in their unwritten history 
the flash of an electric lamp lights up their 
darkest recesses. We wander on, lighting 
up the ledges as we go, and must, indeed, 
go warily, for there are pitfalls in the way. 
Stumbling betimes upon the large loose 
chalks, rubbing shoulders in the narrow 
passages, brushing with our backs the 
ceilings of the tunnels through which 
we crawl on bended knee, climbing then 
through horseshoe openings, we scale the 
chalk wall which once separated two 
chambers, and pass on by winding ways 
far as the maze will take us. Here and 
there a faint ghostly silver tints the pyra- 
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mids of chalk which are found piled up 
where the caverns are largest, and going to 
these we may look up to the blue sky and 
passing clouds, for we are below another 
shaft, down which the June sunshine sends 
a welcome ray. The air is cool and damp, 
and the walls have that thin film over their 
surface peculiar to moist chalk. 

Points of vantage were then chosen 
from which the operator could obtain his 
photographs ; and here again was probably 
another record ; for, as already stated, it 
is believed they have not been photo- 
graphed before, and his delicate appli- 
ances seemed strangely out of place. 

It must be remembered that but for 
the candles, all around was black as 
night, except when the light of applied 
science flashed forth, picking out in grim 





Preparations for descending a Denehole. 
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and gaunt reality the Mephistophelian 
figures working their strange appliances 
in strange places with that exactness 
which we believed to exist only in the 
stage world of fairy pantomime. And 
now that we are actually in them, you 
may ask, “ But what were Deneholes ?” 
Then, since we have no new theory to 
offer, and do 
not desire to 
confound 
confusion, 
we can but 
give you the 
suggestions 
of theorists 
and experts, 
though it is 
said those 
who know 
most of them 
say least. 
One’s first 
impression 
is that they 
were chalk 
quarries; 
but why have 
tunnelled 
and used 
such care to 
avoid _inter- 
communica- 
tion when 
the outcrop 
of the chalk 
is but a mile 
or so away? 
Yet there were no trade unions and no 
organised strikes in those days ; labour was 
not only cheap, but often forced slavery ; 
or the work may have been carried out by 
ready hands, working willingly for mutual 
benefit and protection. Again, consider 
the labour of excavating 1,600 tons of 
chalk, and passing it out of a narrow 
shaft with such appliances as could have 
existed then—even to-day we should con- 
sider it somewhat of an undertaking. 
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In a Denchole eighty feet below the surface. 
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Were they then pits from which the 
black flints could be obtained by warriors 
to fashion their rude weapons? It would 
seem not; for, again, why of this 
shape and so symmetrical, once the 
flinty strata had been found, rather 
than one continuous open pit? Yet 
worked flints have been discovered there. 

Could they 
have formed 
store- houses 
for food- 
stuffs, or liv- 
ing rooms 
for cave- 
dwellers? 
Hardly, for 
what would 
become of 
corn stored 
in sucha 
granary? No 
light, no 
ventilation; 
cold, damp, 
andclammy; 
and how 
long, we 
wonder, 
could their 
assumed oc- 
cupants have 
withstood 
the evils 
incident 
to such 
surround- 
ings ? 

Strategy alone surely opposes the sug- 
gestion of their use as hiding-places from 
an enemy, for where more effectually 
could an opposition be starved out, if 
not subjected to a quicker means of 
destruction? Rumour has it that they are 
the deserted gold mines of King Cunobe- 
line ; and perhaps this of all may be dis- 
missed as the most highly imaginative 
and impossible. Can they have been 
burial-places ? there are no evidences of 
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(The white specks in the dark portion in the centre are candles stretching away into the distance.) 
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such. Were they dungeons? or did the 
priests of these strange people carry out 
their sacrificial rights therein? And now 
we seem farther off than ever from an 
elucidation of our query. 

So long ago as 1610 they were spoken 
of by Camden in his Aritannia, and in 
1818 Dereham wrote an account of an 
exploration of them. 

Some say that they date back to the 
early Britons, some that the Danish in- 
vaders formed them, others that they may 
be assigned to the Romans ; but usually 
the latter left evidences of their occupa- 
tion behind. For long years these pit- 
mouths were left unguarded, but strangely 
enough, one seldom heard of accident ; 
for, though open to the road, children 
seem to look on Hangman’s Wood with 
awe: its name seems enough for them, 
and they avoid it. 

Old inhabitants cannot say how it got 
its gruesome name; and the Deneholes 
are not without their tragedy, for the 
skeleton of a man and horse have, it is 
said, been found below, unfortunate sheep 
have been discovered dead, and there, in 
in the walls, are the claw-marks of dogs, 
foxes, badgers, and other arimals which 
have apparently vainly striven to reach 
the light which penetrated down the 
shafts where their scratching has been 
deepest. Theirs has been a slow star- 
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vation. The only denizens now appear 
to be mice, bats, and black-beetles. For 
whatever purpose they were intended they 
were palpably chosen ona point of van- 
tage, for from this eminence on the crest 
of the uplands, above the marshes, a long 
stretch of the lower Thames lies exposed 
to view, and one can imagine the changed 
circumstances of a shallow inland sea (of 
which only the trained and narrow chan- 
nel of the Thames now remains) stretch- 
ing away across the marshlands to the foot 
of the rising ground, and can readily pic- 
ture the husbandman or the warrior clad 
in sheepskin and sandals, and with long 
straggling hair, watching either the return 
of the coracles from the fishing ground, 
or eyeing the suspicious movements of 
invaders. 

A wood may have existed then as now, 
but now the marshlands give rich pasture 
where then the ocean rolled, and warriors 
watch no longer for the enemy that comes 
no more. All now is gentle peace. 

Fitting accompaniments to the un- 
solved mystery of these romantic caverns 
are the weird black bats which haunt 
them and their surroundings in the 
gathering gloom; or perchance the startled 
scream of that moonlight tragedy, when 
the great white owl swoops down upon her 
unlucky prey and wakes the dead echoes 
of the Deneholes of Hangman’s Wood. 
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DMOND WYNSTAY, scholar and 
actor, had electrified the great 
heart of the metropolis. A flight of bril- 
liant successes, each one more pronounced 
than its predecessor, does not commonly 
fall to the lot of even old and experienced 
players ; but to him, young, unpractised, 
hitherto unknown, the gift had been 
granted. One short year and a half had 
worked the spell; his fame was made, 
and London went wild with enthusiasm. 
Affairs in the dramatic world for a long 
time had fallen flat. The usual produc- 
tions had dribbled out religiously, with 
damnable reiteration; problem plays, 
musical comedies, broad burlesques, occa- 
sionally romantic dramas in a society 
drawl, or vapid attempts at Shakespeare. 
Admirable staging, archzological exacti- 
tude of scene and costume, elocution, ges- 
ture, “echnigue generally, brought to an 
exquisite point of perfection: all these 
things were present, yet there was lack- 
ing that inner force, that Promethean 
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flame, that terrible, wonderful, creative 
spirit, whereby alone the dry bones in the 
valley of art may take flesh and live. Re- 
ceipts' were falling off; syndicate shares 
were no longer at a premium ; managers 
were betoming anxious ; things were so 
bad that even the critics were getting tired 
of endless adulation, and longed for some- 
thing good to vilify. 

Then Edmond Wynstay appeared. 

The man /ooked great. The figure 
firm, well-knit, graceful as a Greek 
athlete's, instinct with noble movement ; 
the clear-cut cameo face, calm _ with 
scholarship, and the pathetic beauty that 
comes of perfect mastery of passion; the 
great volcanic eyes, themselves unfathom- 
able, yet possessed of that intuitive pierc- 
ing quality which goes straight to human 
hearts: these, combined with a marvel- 
lous power of personal magnetism—with- 
out which no great player is possible— 
stamped Edmond Wynstay with the birth- 
mark of genius, an inheritance his indivi- 
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dual effort only tended more and more to 
ratify. 

His art was supreme, since it was based 
upon a right and healthy vision of life, 
carried into effect by continual sacrifice, 
and quick with that prophetic fire, which 
ies at the heart of all high creative ac- 
tivity. People said of his playing that 
it left them with a larger sense of life, a 
kindlier love of humanity, a deeper insight 
into the divinity of our common nature. 

It was his Jago that first took Lon- 
don by storm. This was no mere stagey 
traitor of struts and eyebrows and obvious 
villainies of gesture, but the polished crea- 
tion of Shakespeare’s fancy; subtle, watch- 
ful, assuming a careless cynicism to’ per- 
fect delicacy of sting—a sting sheathed in 
velvet. The inevitableness of the charac- 
ter, the logic—the justification of it even-—— 
was brought home to the audience by a 
clever craft of impersonation, so that they 
felt a certain sympathy and communion 
with it, whilst not losing sight of the 
larger moral issues to which it was related. 

This was followed by his Romeo, who 
became, under his artistic touch, no 
longer the traditional moonstruck young 
man of mawkish tears and sentiment, but 
a splendid catholic type of lofty and pure 
passion, bringing to a head the inchoate 
strivings and tendencies of all hearts, with 
a directness of idealism worthy of the 
mighty singer that conceived it. 

The distraction and pathos of Shylock ; 
the crude, honest, well-meaning of Bottom, 
the weaver, so tenderly shown to balance 
his uncouthness and lack of imagination ; 
Macbeth, physically brave, morally weak ; 
Falstaff, unctuously human ; Wolsey, of 
the great soul warped by statecraft and 
ambition ; Aimg Zear—all, in turn, were 
made to fascinate and charm by the 
glamour of Edmond Wynstay’s genius. 

Last of all came his Hamlet, a crea- 
tion absolutely beyond criticism. It was 
the ultimate thing, the swmmum bonum of 
histrionic art. Those first-nighters who 
were fortunate enough to witness it de- 
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clare that it stirred them in a way 
eclipsing all previous experiences. A 
subtle magnetism overpowered them ; 
they were caught up and away, as it were, 
into the unseen essence of things ; gifted 
with a new power of penetration ; made 
instinct with the very soul of Shakespeare 
himself. There was no applause, no call 
before the curtain ; all was dead, breath- 
less silence—the silence of hearts loosened 
away from earth, sensing the spiritual 
alone. After the performance there was 
no excitement ; the audience left noise- 
lessly : they were staggered, electrified, 
stunned. 

Then, to the surprise of the whole 
world, the next morning’s papers an- 
nounced that the play was to be discon- 
tinued at once, and that Edmond Wynstay 
had set out for Thibet, having severed 
his connection with the stage for ever. 

It was very strange. 

* & * * 

Edmond Wynstay had certainly in- 
herited his genius from his father ; per- 
haps, too, something of that personal 
beauty which characterised him; yet 
those who had known his mother—a frail 
little woman, whose death had been the 
penalty of his birth—used to say the 
beauty chiefly came from her. However 
this-may be, her early decease left a vivid 
impression upon both father and son; 
for not only did it cement closer their 
strong natural affinities, but also it im- 
bued them with a deep sense of the con- 
tinued spiritual presence of their loved 
one in their lives. The elder Wynstay, 
lacking the wisdom of this world, had not 
suffered so phantom a circumstance as 
death to destroy his faith in the eternity 
of love ; and had consequently remained 
single, not seeing the necessity of—finding 
a mother for his child. 

The result was that young Edmond 
grew up with so deep a reverence for the 
ideal, and so real an apprehension of 
spirit, he even failed the sowing of his 
wild oats, learning to “know life” pretty 
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fairly without wallowing in its cesspools, 
and to perfect his own nature without 
desecrating others, circumstances that 
no doubt accounted somewhat for his fine 
physique and unclouded serenity of genius. 

Edmond’s father had not been fitted by 
nature to survive in the commercial 
struggle for existence—necessarily, having 
ideals ; and losing, by the death of his 
wife, the stimulus his retiring disposition 
needed for even rightful self-assertion, he 
drifted slowly but surely into that vortex 
of poverty which the delirium of our social 
system so often prepares for real nobility 
and worth. Consequently when his son 
was only fifteen years of age the man 
died of a broken but unémbittered heart, 
poorer than ever, yet still buoyantly confi- 
dent of the ideal. The greatest dreamers 
are ever so; and therein lies the pity— 
and the dignity—of life. 

Edmond thus thrown upon his own 
resources, found himself suddenly plunged 
into a battle wherein the individual fought 


against great odds; but the memory of . 


his father, combined with the splendid 
dauntlessness of youth, nerved him to make 
a brave struggle for his life. It had always 
been the dead man’s ambition that his son 
should follow his own beloved profession 
—“ the profession” as he proudly called 
it,—that had proved so ill a mistress to 
himself ; and, indeed, the boy’s abilities 
showed early promise in this direction ; 
for he had that quick verve, that swift 
intuitive gift of “ discerning spirits,” which 
laid hold of the central fact of each human 
heart he came in contact with, and realised 
it dramatically within himself. But alas! 
opportunity is not always proportionate to 
capacity ; and when Edmond Wynstay, 
aged sixteen, sought worship in the temple 
of Thespis, it was as a very humble 
acolyte indeed he found function at her 
shrine. In other words, he became call- 
boy at a suburban theatre, there not 
being room in English art for such a 
monstrum horrendum as genius, when so 
many pretty ladies of a notoriety other 





than artistic, and so many rich, young, 
merchants’ sons, desired to place their 
charms before a waiting world. 

In this lowly office, and in others of a 
similar character, Edmond Wynstay might 
have remained for ever, except for a for- 
tunate accident. A small part one night 
becoming vacant through the sudden 
illness of an actor, and the ordinary under- 
study suffering from a like mischance, 
Edmond, on the spur of the moment, 
volunteered to take it. It was given him 
dubiously, in default of a more likely 
person being available. He fulfilled it to 
such perfection that the public applauded 
heartily, and his manager .gave him a per- 
manent engagement. From that time his 
art career was assured. Passing quickly 
from part to part, and rising rapidly in the 
estimation of the public, he soon became 
prominent enough to be decried of critics, 
and regarded jealously by his dressing- 
room companions. 

A short time after, backed by the money 
of a speculative Jew, he scored his first 
great triumph as Jago, from which period 
the critics settled down with a sigh to the 
acknowledgment of his genius, and his 
dressing-room companions said “Told 
you so.” 

“Deah, deah!” remarked the rich, 
young, merchants’ sons aforementioned. 
“* Howevah did the beggah get his brains ? 
Guttah-boy, nevah went to college, dry 
bread and all that, don’t ye know! Awf'ly 
clevah chap!” They did not know that 
genius, like the Kingdom. of Heaven, is 
‘“‘within” one, together with good-breeding 
and other estimable matters; and that 
even an heredity of tallow cannot always 
supply that inward necessity from without. 

Edmond Wynstay’s success did not 
turn his head. Looking wisely into life, 
he saw secrets there, beside which the 
hollow plaudits, the gorgeous glamour, and 
temptation of society seemed very sorry 
bait indeed. He who sees the sun is 
not much dazzled by an electric glare. 
Throughout all, his sense of the spiritual, 
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and the affectionate memory of his father, 
persisted, deepening day by day. Often 
and often, in the midst of some splendid 
passion of portrayal, in that consummate 
moment of creation when the artist drains 
the glory of skies into his soul, and 
feels and knows the Divine taking flesh 
within him, Edmond would think: “ Ah, 
if only my father were with me now, to 
sympathise with me, to know pulse by 
pulse with me, this rushing, burning rap- 
ture of creation, this madness of prophetic 
fire!” 

Perhaps, in the heart of such prayers as 
these, our loved ones, living fuller, freer 
lives than we yet dream of, hover nearer 
than we think. 

At last the triumphs of Edmond 
Wynstay reached their height, and he 
prepared himself to fulfil the greatest rd/e 
of all histrionic art, and place, in Hamlet, 
the crowning jewel upon the breastplate of 
his fame. 

He entered upon his task with an 
enthusiasm greater than ever he had ex- 
perienced before. The passionate pathos 
of the character, its audacity, the wild 
young heart beating with hot blood, the 
imagination that scaled high Heaven, and 
scoured the abysses of deep Hell, the 
long-drawn agony of deep questioning, -. 
the poor, pitiful human cry to the Un- 
known that seemed so far off, yonder in 
the darkness: all found in turn an echo 
in the recesses of his own young life, all 
found voice through him. Above all, he 
felt the ghostly influence of the play; for 
he, too, like Hamlet, had a father, out 
there, in the mysterious shadow-land 
beyond ; he, too, felt the tragic necessity 
for an answer to the great questions where- 
of life is so sadly made up; he, too, 
demanded from the Heart of things some 
sign, some little word, to prove the eternal 
reality of our highest dreams, to deny that 
we are bound up solely with a fruitless 
whirl of atoms, or the everlasting jugglery 
of devils; he, too, cried, with the strange 
bitterness of the prophet, who feels the ter- 
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rible necessity for reform, yet knows the 
tremendous odds against which his soul 
must fight. Oh, for some sign, some sign ; 
some ghostly proof, beyond all power of 
doubt, whereby the prophet might loosen 
the lips of thunder, and waken the world, 
undaunted ! 

The rehearsals were long and many : 
Edmond Wynstay and his comrades were 
wrought to a high state of feverish excite- 
ment ; the public, hearing hints of the 
delight in store, caught the contagion ; 
everyone was on tiptoe with expectancy. 
At last, the great night came. 

The house was crowded: every seat 
had been booked for weeks. All the 
leading representatives of art and literature 
were present, breathless with interest and 
anticipation. The play began. 

A strange solemnity shivered through 
the house, as the curtain arose on the 
first scene, and the audience sank into 
a dead silence The parts were played 
to perfection, the drilling of the last few 
months, under sc inspiring a master as 
Wynstay, not having been without good 
fruit. Perhaps the ghost was a little 
mechanical, and in one place he forgot 
a cue; but this, together with a slight 
“ fluffiness ” of the limes—always excusa- 
ble -on a first night—comprised the only 
noticeable defects. 

The appearance of Edmond Wynstay 
in the second scene was electrical. His 
very presence brought home the tragic 
significance of the play, and held the 
audience fascinated. The intense ab- 
sorption of Hamlet’s sorrow, set off so 
strikingly by the brilliant background of 
the jocund court ; the quick alternations 
of passions—grief, irony, the dignity of 
icy separation from callous joy, the half- 
concealed contempt for the usurper king, 
culminating in the bitter outburst : 

**O God! O God! 


How weary, stale, flat, and unprofitable 
Seem to me all the uses. of this world ! ” 


the after-change of kindly greeting toward 
Horatio ; finally, the quickened super- 











A violent agitation seized the ghost. 
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natural suggestions, on hearing of his 
father’s spirit, that only too readily re- 
sponded to the anxious yearnings of his 
heart ; each passed into perfect expression, 
and made Wynstay’s Ham/éet a living 
thing. 

The audience had forgotten everything 
but the story beforethem. Critics, artists, 
idle men and women of fashion, humdrum 
work-a-day people of every kind, all their 
foolish differences dissolving, became one 
in the bonds of sympathy, one in the 
brotherhood of art. Their rapt attention 
being concentrated on Edmond Wynstay, 
his soul caught the fire of their mag- 
netism; and to the fund of his own 
special powers was added that hypno- 
tism of the audience so well-known to 
psychology, wherein player and spectator 
unite in the process of creation. Behind 
the scenes it was just the same: managers, 
prompter, carpenters, shifters, gasmen, all 
were intent on the play, lost in wonder. 

Perhaps it was this latter fact that 
occasioned the two or three hitches in 
the fourth scene. The men at the limes 
seemed a little dazed, and the “ fluffiness ” 
which had occurred slightly before, became 
in this scene more decidedly pronounced. 
This was most conspicuous on the appear- 
ance of the ghost; for, instead of the 
green limes shining full upon him, they 
wobbled incontinently out. The circum- 
stance evidently disconcerted the ghost ; 
for, instead of making the movements 
assigned to him at rehearsal, he wandered 
vaguely about, as though half-stupefied. 
The fact, however, was hardly noticed by 
the audience, whose attention was being 
riveted by the magnificent playing of the 
principal character. 

It was certainly the climax of Edmond 
Wynstay’s powers. The critics to this 
day agree that the speech wherein Ham- 
let first addresses the ghost—‘ Angels 
and ministers of grace defend us,”—as 
delivered by him, was utterly beyond 
parallel in dramatic art. He poured out 
into it all the passion, all the love, all 
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the long spiritual questionings of his 


‘ 


youth. It was his own father in the 
other world, he cried upon; his own 
troubled chaos of tumultuous thought, 
he strove to give shape to: he himself 
was Hamlet, and Hamlet, he. 

At the end of this speech a violent 
agitation seized the ghost; his whole 
frame quivered as with an ague, his eyes 
started aghast and ogled horribly, the face 
writhed convulsively into another sem- 
blance ; at the same time a supernatural 
mist wrapped around him, and 

The people shivered with an unknown 
horror ; icy chills like the cold, clammy 
fingers of death seemed to touch them ; 
afterwards they said the stage-craft was 
supreme ; but Edmond Wynstay knew he 
looked upon none other than his own 
dead father. 

The rest of the play went on without a 
hitch. There was no need for the limes ; 
the ghost brought its own light. A deathly 
silence reigned throughout the theatre. 
All were bewildered, paralysed, dumb ; 
but those who were present that night de- 
clare they shall never forget the dreadful 
realism of that awful shape, and the wind- 
like whisper of its voice. It froze them 
to the bones ; it shivered to their inmost 
souls, till they became spectral, too—cold, 
cold, ice-cold, swept by silent winds, bare 
with unutterable nakedness. 

The world never wholly learned the 
meaning of the mystery; for Edmond 
Wynstay bound his staff and company to 
silence ; but, a few days ago, the writer of 
this story met an old actor, who, on en- 
quiry, turned out to be the very man 
engaged by Wynstay to play the ghost. 
He detailed the whole circumstances of 
the story. “Sir,” said he solemnly, in 
conclusion, “the meaning I do not pro- 
pose to unravel—that is beyond me ; but 
throyghout the rehearsals of that play 1 
always felt an uncanny influence upon me, 
as thpugh I were not complete master of 
myself. My every movement seemed to 
be modified by some force outside me 
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urging me to gestures other than those 
laid down. My lips and tongue, whilst 
they worked freely, were not wholly re- 
sponsive to my will; they appeared to be 
controlled from without. This influence— 
spiritual, magnetic, demoniac, call it what 
you will—came to a climax on the night 
of the show, when I felt impelled to yield 
to it altogether. At the moment of the 
spirit’s materialisation I lost all conscious- 
ness ; and, believe me, sir,” he continued 


impressively, “at precisely that point of 
time an unaccountable event occurred at 
my diggings, six miles away. My land- 
lady—as good and wide-awake a soul as 
ever lived—hearing from the direction of 
my bedroom a tremendous noise like 
the precipitation of a heavy body to the 
ground, rushed upstairs to learn what was 
the matter. Judge of her dismay and sur- 
prise, whenshe found me there, clad in my 
ghost robes, in a dead faint on the floor.” 
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Portrait of Gustav Doré, privately taken, with Autograph. 




















DORE IN ENGLAND. 


BY HAROLD G. DANIELS. 


ILLUSTRATED WITH A DRAWING, A PORTRAIT, AND AN AUTOGRAPH LETTER, 
ALL HITHERTO UNPUBLISHED. 


| N the face of oppression, impediment, 

scorn or ridicule, genius, like mur- 
der, will out, as the history of the world’s 
great men has proved over and over 
again ; perhaps because an integral part 
in the economy of genius is the power to 
make itself heard amid the din of the 
world’s war and high above the self-praising 
clamour of mediocrity. Of this fact, the 
work and success of Gustav Doré must 
ever stand as a striking instance, because, 
while he gave evidence of remarkable 
ability at an unusually early age, those 
responsible for his education were un- 
ceasingly concerned in thwarting a natural 
bent so strongly marked as to leave no 
room for doubt. The child, father to the 
artist, showed budding genius, and the 
talent for depicting the scenes and objects 
that crowd the environment and imagina- 
tion of a child waxed rather than waned 
under the restraint designed to stifle it. 
The infant Doré was never so happy as 
when, pencil in hand, he was decorating 
with precocious skill door-panels, walls, 
and even the floor, when a more suitable 
medium failed him. When a school-boy 
his taste for drawing was regarded by his 
father and schoolmaster as an evidence 
of his intractability; the former, intending 
his son to follow the profession of en- 
gineering, at one period took away his 
pencils and forbade all further drawings 
—with the consequence that the boy’s 
health suffered, to return only when the 
parental licence to indulge in his favourite 
pastime was renewed. 

Of course an art-school training was 
out of the question, nor does the younger 


Doré appear to have desired it otherwise. 
To this extent the circumstance was, 
perhaps, advantageous, that thus he re- 
mained all his life free from the cramp- 
ing influence of cult, scholasticism, and 
the evils of an enforced and servile imi- 
tation. He was Doré—of no school, fol- 
lowing no creed, and standing alone ; 
ready to commit every heresy that the 
art-world knew, if thereby he might fur- 
ther art. Though the intention of his 
father was to hamper his progress by re- 
fusing him an “art education,” it was, 
perhaps, due to this that he escaped from 
the confinement of methods that are often 
accused of warping genius while manu- 
facturing inferior craftsmen. 

But if Doré shunned the art-schools 
and their methods, his own personal 
training was not neglected. In his case, 
since he knew what was best for himself, 
it was, doubtless, more effective. The 
keynote to his system of self-tuition was 
memory, which he sought to cultivate by 
taxing it to lengths that must appear al- 
most superhuman to the untrained mind. 
Close observation lay at the rvot of its 
evolution. From the broadest general 
scheme down to the minutest detail, Doré 
accustomed himself to notice, and to im- 
press the result of his observation upon 
his memory. The secret of a picture- 
memory must always be a sense of place, 
and this sense he had cultivated to a 
most marvellous degree; testing its re- 
tentive powers from time to time by 
the performance of feats that called up 
the admiration of his friends and the 
wonder of all who witnessed them. On 
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one occasion Doré 
submitted his 
memory to what I 
may call “ ordeal 
by the camera.” A 
friend photograph- 
ed a portion of a 
cathedral that he 
happened to visit 
in company of the 
artist, who mean- 
while stood still and 
noticed it. On thcir 
return the photo- 
grapher developed 
his plate, and Doré 
sat down to draw 
from memory what 
he had seen. A 
comparison showed 
very little to choose 
between the two 
pictures in point of 
relevant detail ! 

It was a four de 
force and was done 
with a purpose ; for 
Doré was not al- 
ways so felicitous in 
remembering. Oc- 
casionally when, 
trusting implicitly 
in his mental notes, 
he would — scorn 
even the rough 
sketches he was 
wont to make, he 
fell into some egre- 
gious blunders, such 
as representing 
London Bridge with 
a series of Norman 
arches! This, un- 
like other mistakes 
of a similar 


vation. Thus, a 


would have spared him the gibes that 


nature, but 
their cause carelessness or hurry, was 
simply an error due to imperfect obser- 
moment’s 
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Portions of Doré’s autograph letter referring 
to the visit to Stratford-on-Avon. 


having as 


reflection 


greeted him when 
(illustrating the 
reign of King 
Arthur) he decorat- 
ed the walls of 
Almesbury with the 
escutcheon of the 
House of Hanover. 
But such anachron- 
isms are common 
in the pictures of 
some of the world’s 
greatest painters, 
while the school of 
Munich thinks no 
harm in painting 
the peasantry of 
Judza garbed in 
the modern Bava- 
rian Volkstracht. 
As a satirist—a 
hard’ grim satirist 
rather than the in- 
terpreter of humour 
—Doré _ became 
famous before he 
reached his twenti- 
éth year, his work 
finding eager ac- 
ceptance and com- 
manding liberal 
remuneration. His 
early sketches found 
their first publisher 
in M. Philippon, 
who enlisted him 
into the ranks of 
the staff of his 
Journal pour Rire, 
and who guaranteed 
him an income of 
at least five thou- 
sand francs for his 
first year’s work. 


Parental objections had of necessity to 
cease, and henceforward Doré was free to 
do the work he loved. He was prolific 
in production as in ideas, notwithstanding 
his painstaking exactness and his un- 
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hesitating destruction of all work that 
did not satisfy his fastidious taste. He 
obeyed his own canons of what a drawing 
should be, nor did the “ infinite capacity” 
form a negligeable part of his genius. He 
disliked nothing so much as the epithet 
“facile” frequently bestowed upon him, 
yet totally undeserved. 

It is frequently my privilege and 
pleasure to dine with an eminent Anglican 
divine—himself an artist of no mean 
capabilities—who was Doré’s guide, philo- 
sopher, and friend during the painter’s 
visit to England ; indeed it was in a great 
measure due to their intimate friendship 
that Doré was enabled to make such a 
thorough and comprehensive study of 
English national life, as well in the houses 
of polished society as among the poor and 
outcast upon the highway and slum. As 
Doré’s friend he introduced him every- 
where; as his philosopher he initiated 
him into the mysteries of English social 
etiquette and custom; as his guide he 
conducted him on pilgrimages to the 
various places of interest that are the 
literary landmarks of the country. 

The circumstances which led to Doré’s 
penning the amusing missive herewith 
reproduced have bearing upon his com- 
panion’s kindness in all three capacities. 
The two friends, while the guests of the 
Countess of Warwick (now the Dowager 
Lady Warwick) had driven over together 
to Stratford-on-Avonfrom Warwick Castle. 
During the drive the friend (assuming the 
réle of philosopher) had beguiled the 
moments of the journey with an exhaus- 
tive discourse upon the manner and 
usages of leaving cards when visiting, as 
observed in England among polite people. 
Of these instructions Doré took careful 
note, asking questions from time to time 
or making comparison with the customs 
of France. But on arrival at Stratford- 
on-Avon the interest he took in Shake- 
speare’s birthplace, its surroundings and 
associations, added to the discourse of his 
(now) guide, usurped his mind and filled 
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his head with other matters ; nor did he 
recall the circumstance of the lecture 
until he had returned to Paris, when he 
wrote the following playful letter :— 


**DEAR FRIEND,— 

** Yesterday I sent away my letter 
without speaking of one thing, which, since 
my return, I had forgotten. It is a perpetual 
source of torment to me, and I cannot conceive 
that I could have been so forgetful as to have 
written four pages to you without speaking 
of the principal subject of my thought. I shall be 
very sorry if I am the cause of making you share 
my trouble, because you have already enough of 
your own ; but it is more loyal for me to tell you 
frankly of this sad matter. Perhaps you can see a 
way to repair this fatal error ; but if you cannot 
manage it I shall be at least convinced that you 
have exhausted all possible means to save my self- 
respect and my character from this sad fix. Here 
is the thing quite openly : judge and see for your- 
self if it is possible to make a reparation, You 
remember, without doubt, that we paid a visit 
together to Stratford-on-Avon, when we stayed 
half-an-hour in the house of the Divine Master, 
and we departed without leaving ourcard! What 
to do? What to do? Advise me, for mercy’s sake, 
and if you find a way out write to me quickly, for 
I am troubled about it beyond all human expres- 
sion. What to do? What to do? 

** Yours, 
**G. Dore. 
‘* Friday, 18th August, 1878.” 


Doré the satirist, Doré the illustrator, 
Doré the painter, Doré the don garcgon ! 
Story and anecdote, picture and prank, 
each bring out a side of the complex 
character, and illustrate it in a different 
light. ‘How many books one must 
illustrate to illustrate oneself!” he him- 
self wrote above his portrait, conscious, 
no doubt, of what was in him and how 
much more was yet to be shown before 
the world might say, “This is Doré.” 
Not the Bible nor Shakespeare did he 
deem enough to exhaust his many-sided 
personality. He saw himself in the solemn 
grandeur that adorned the Muse of 
Milton; in that abandon of medizval 
romanticism which fascinated the genius 
of Rabelais; in the: fables of La Fon- 
taine ; in the humours of Balzac’s Contes 
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** Dans l’Eternité.” Doré’s original drawing for Francesca. (Dante’s Inferno, Canto V.) 
Never before published. 


(By special permission the Rev. Canon Havjord.) 
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Drolatiques, in Tennyson's poems, in the 
extravagances of Cervantes, and in others 
of a list too long to specify. In each he 
revealed a new part of the composite man, 
yet still felt the revelation to be incom- 
plete. Not even by following in Dante’s 
footsteps to the depths of the Inferno 
was he able to find the limits of his art, 
whose length only the brevity of the artist’s 
life could determine. 

Of the whole Divine Comedy perhaps 
no single story moved him to such an 
extent, nor struck such a clear note upon 
his vivid imagination, as did the pathetic 
tale of Paolo and Francesca da Rimini. 
The hopeless grief of condemned souls 
was never told upon canvas with such 
deep emotion, such real sympathy before 
the unalterable decree of spoken doom, 
solaced by the sweetness of the sin. 
Dante rose to sublime heights and peered 
into strange depths, whither he has been 
followed by numbers seeking to interpret 
his meaning with brush and pencil. But 
in this story, at least, it may be questioned 
whether one of them realised the poet’s 
conceptions with a tithe of Doré’s success 
and felicity. 

The accompanying reproduction is one 
of two drawings executed by Doré in 
the early part of 1862. Its companion 
represents the sin which sent Francesca 
to hell. These drawings were prior to 
the publication of the illustrated Inferno, 
and to the great picture of Paolo and 
Francesca that has become so widely 


known. In presenting these two pictures 
to his friend in 1872, Doré wrote as 
follows :— 


** Vendredi, 21, Janvier. 
«©... Vous avez di vous etonner en effet, 
mon cher ami, de n’avoir pas encore recu les deux 
petites esquisses a vous destinées, Ces 
deux petits dessins representent l’un, cette Fran- 
cesca que vous m’avez toujours dit aimer, et 
autre, la scéne du péché que I’a envoyé aux 
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enfers. Cela peut dont s’appeler ‘ sur la terre,’ et 

‘ dans I’Eternité.’ Ces deux croquis sont les pre- 

miers que j’ai fait sur ces sujets en 1862, quand 

jelaborais Villustration de la divine comédie ; ils 

ont donc tous deux précédé le livre et le tableau, 
Ton fidéle, G. Doré.” 

These drawings were originally given by 
Doré to his mother, in whose bedroom 
they hung until her death, when the artist 
gave them to his “ guide, philosopher, and 
friend,” in whose possession they remain. 
The one is now published for the first time, 
the other has never been reproduced. 
They may be considered as examples of 
Doré’s work at the zenith of his powers ; 
and in spite of their small size-—both are 
only sixteen inches by twelve—may be 
assigned high rank among his greatest 
work. 

‘* How many books one must illustrate 
to illustrate oneself!” Notwithstanding 
the thoroughness and diversity of his 
illustrations for the classic books, he seems 
to have felt that his true méfier lay in 
painting. Already, even before the 
“Francesca,” he had painted many 
pictures, and had learnt to love painting 
for its own sake before his plates and 
drawings lost their power to charm him. 
But, excepting illustrations, the Bible was 
as yet an untouched field to him; and there 
were passages in the Bible that lent them- 
selves especially to his brush. With this 
great fund of inspiration at hand, he be- 
gan to turn his attention towards illus- 
trating himself in something that afforded 
a wider scope toa single glance. Again 
his “ guide, philosopher, and friend ” was 
at hand with kindly suggestion, the result 
of which was the great canvas, the “‘ Pra- 
torium,” first mooted, I believe, in Sir 
George Grove’s garden at Sydenham. 
There was forged the first link in a chain 
of masterpieces that culminated in the 
‘Vale of Tears ” and the sad cadences of 
the funeral service at St. Clothilde, 
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** How did you like the ride on Uncle Harry’s knee?” 
** Oh, it was nice enough, but I had a ride on a vea/ donkey yesterday.” uf 
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a CHAPTER V.* 


| DARE say I should have continued 

to question my companion as to 
the Countess Lizooshka, a subject which 
appeared distasteful to him, but which 
had, nevertheless, aroused my curiosity, 
but our conversation was here interrupted 
by the commencement of the entertain- 
ment of the Grand Duke, than which 
I have never witnessed anything more 
grotesquely ridiculous and flippant. 

The marionettes were shown by the 
Prince himself, and the performance re- 
presented the trial and execution of a rat 
which was accused and convicted of eating 
the clothes of one of the dolls. The rat 
was duly hung, after a silly marionette 
trial. It made one feel very sad to see 
a great Prince content to amuse himself 
in this way, and not ashamed to ask 
others, his inferiors, to witness his foolish- 
ness. 

This Grand Duke, Peter, was one 
upon whom Nature had lavished her gifts 
of position and inherited greatness without 
according to him the necessary capacity 
to realise them, or the genius to make 
of them a splendid destiny. He might 
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have occupied any one of three great 
positions, being heir at once to the Duchy 
of Holstein, the Kingdom of Sweden, 
and the Empire of Russia ; and had he 
been allowed his choice in the matter, he 
would have been content with the least 
of these—the Holstein Duchy—as likely 
to entail the less trouble to himself. But 
Russia had need of an heir of the blood 
of her revered Peter I., and though 
Sweden bid high for the Prince, Eliza- 
beth of Russia outbade the Swedes. 
And, after all this, here was this Prince 
of the blood of Peter the Great holding 
mock trials of rats, with dolls for judges, 
and a whole roomful of tin and wooden 
soldiers which he was content to drill for 
hours. Bah! it made one sad to see it, 
though—had I but known it—I was to 
see many sadder things before all was 
said and done with this wretched specimen 
of triple royalty. Bah! and the 
master, this, of Douglas! 

Afterwards we played with the cards, 
for money. The stakes were far higher 
than I liked or could afford, and I would 
have excused myself from playing, but 
the Grand Duke would have me in the 
game, the other players being himself, 
Countess Lizooshka Vorontsova, Douglas, 
Lyef Narishkin and his wife, and per- 
haps another. | 

The Grand Duke cheated in the most 


* Copyright, 1398, by Fred Whishaw, in the United States oy America. 
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barefaced manner ; if he did not happen 
to hold cards which suited him, he de- 
liberately chose others, looking through 
the pack until he found them. It was 
easy for him to win the stakes in this 
way, and win he did, laughing and 
pocketing the money with a _ joke 
addressed to Lizooshka, which I did not 
catch. 

My purse was empty after two rounds 
of this, so that I refused to take a hand 
at the third deal. 

“Why not, Elschen ?” said the Prince. 

“You have won all my money, High- 
ness !” I replied, blushing. 

“Will not your friend advance you a 
little ?” he continued, nodding his head 
at Douglas. 

“Certainly, Highness!” laughed the 
Count ; but I was not going to accept of 
a loan from Douglas in order that the 
Prince might instantly cheat me of this 
also. 

“Lend it to me yourself, Highness!” 
I said very impudently, but I was angry 
with the Imperial card-sharper ; “ you will 
soon see your money home again!” All 
the company laughed at this sally. 

“Oh, you may win yet !” he said. 

* Not unless you play with your own 
cards,” I replied. 

The Prince put out his tongue with one 
of his favourite grimaces ; then he laughed 
and handed me fifty roubles. 

“Tt is but a game, Elschen,” he said ; 
“to-day I win, to morrow you—you may 
cheat when I am not looking.” 

Nevertheless, I learned afterwards that 
the Prince was not pleased if any player 
imitated his own methods and helped him- 
self to a desired card. Therefore I pre- 
ferred in future to make excuses before 
the game began, whenever the Grand 
Duke favoured me with an invitation to 
his card-parties. 

After this game I hoped we were to be 
allowed to depart, but the Prince, having 
dismissed the rest, detained myself and 
Douglas, 
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“T have a treat for thee, Elsa,” he said 
“have you seen my aunt the Empress? 
No? I thought not, she is never too 
anxious to receive the new arrivals ; you 
shall see her to-night.” 

“Oh! no, Highness! please!” I said. 
“Tam not prepared—my toilette——” 

“Your toilette is charming,” he inter- 
rupted. “ But fear nothing ; she shall not 
see you, though you shall see her—there! 
It is a treat which I reserve for my par- 
ticular friends, of whom von Doppelheim, 
here, is one, and you are his ward ; there- 
fore you shall see the Empress in désha- 
billé. You will never reveal it ?” 

“*Oh, never!” I said, wondering what 
in the world all this foolish talk signified. 

“Then come—you also, Douglas,” said 
the Prince, leading the way. Down a cor- 
ridor we went, and into a small room 
which, apparently, our guide used for 
manceuvring his troops of tin soldiers, 
for the floor was littered with squares 
and other formations of these warriors, 
amongst which he signed to us to step 
carefully. 

“Neither speak nor cough nor make 
any sound,” he whispered, “but softly 
remove the curtain against the wall, and 
place your eye to the peephole. Ladies 
first—you take the first look, Elschen, and 
see what you can see.” 

I glanced at Douglas, who nodded. 
Then I moved aside the curtain and 
found a small hole drilled in the wall, 
which, like all the rest of the house 
was of wood. 

The spectacle I beheld was a strange 
one, and even more unpleasant than 
strange, especially when one realised 
who were the actors concerned, which 
at first I did not. 

An elderly woman, stout and large and 
florid, lay back in a great chair at the 
head of a table well laden with food and 
drink, served upon dishes of gold and 
finest crystal ; she held a goblet of wine 
and listened to the whispering of an 
officer, a man of about her own age 
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grey-haired and handsome ; as he finished 
his whispered remark she roared with 
laughter, as did the man himself, both 
voices suggesting the noisy mirth of the 
pot-house. They had been drinking 
heavily, there was no doubt of it. One 
or two attendants were by, but no guests : 
it was a party of 
two, and two in- 
timates, as was 
evidenced _ by 
their costumes, 
which were ex- 
tremely segligé, 
the lady wearing 
a mere dressing- 
gown, while the 
man had doffed 
his tunic and sat 
in his shirt and 
trousers with his 
sword awry and 
hi$ wig equally 
so. 

I turned from 
the ¢ableau in 
disgust, resign- 
ing my place to 
Douglas, who 
glanced at it but 
for a moment, 
and, with an 
angry look at the 
Prince, strode 
away towardsthe 
door, dragging 
me with him. 

The Prince 
himself took a 
hasty peep at 
the scene, and then followed us, laugh- 
ing and grimacing and shrugging his 
shoulders. 

“That is my dear aunt,” he said, “who 
loves to scold me for my intemperate 
habits ; she is tipsy, as you see ; and she 
was tipsy yesterday, and will be tipsy 
to-morrow. What of it? We must all 
live, and really to live we must be happy ; 





I moved a curtain aside. 


and to be happy we must certainly drink 
wine. Nevertheless, I love my aunt, for 
she has a good heart,” 

“You show your love in.a_ peculiar 
manner, Highness,” said Douglas angrily. 
*‘T should humbly counsel you to stop up 
that hole, and never again to bring your 
aunt, who is 
also your Em- 
press, into dis- 
honour by prying 
into her secret 
affairs,” 

“ Oh, but you 
aremy particular 
friends,” he said, 
“and have pro- 
mised to say 
nothing of what 
you have seen. 
Besides, every- 
one is aware 
that the Empress 
takes wine ; and 
all the world 
knows also that 
she dearly loves 
Razoomofsky.” 

“Silence, 
Highness!” said 
Douglas, actual- 
ly stamping his 
foot. 

The Prince 
looked up in 
surprise in the 
Count’s face, 

“‘ Holy Moth- 
er,” he — said, 
“what is it now? 
Oh!” he continued, glancing at me—“‘ the 
little Fraulein ! well—if she comes here she 
must soon know all about Razoomofsky 
and—and a few other things!” he ended 
with a laugh. “This is the Palace of 
Truth, Fraulein; we do not hide our 
light under a bushel in this’ Court !” 

Douglas made a hasty salute, and said 
“it was time the Fraulein departed,” and 
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with the words he dragged me from the 


room. During our short walk to the 
apartments of the Grand Duchess he 
scarcely spoke; but on bidding me 
good-night he said, very seriously, that 
he began to fear my service with the 
Grand Duchess must end before ever 
I had seen my mistress. 

** Why ?” I asked, surprised. 

“I fear it was a foolish thing to bring 
you here, my Elsa,” he said gravely. 
“My” Elsa! How the pronoun sent the 
hot blood to my face and a flood of joy 
to my heart! 

“Oh, do not say that, Count Douglas 
I said ; “ you would not have me return to 
narrow little Zerbst ? ” 

“TI did not understand how — well, 
how bad things were when I advised 
your parents to let you come. It is no 
fit place for a young and innocent 
girl.” 

“T am not afraid,” I said; “God will 
protect the innocent. Knowledge of evil 
cannot injure me; I am not afraid of 
knowledge ; I cannot remain a child for 
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ever,” 

“Nevertheless, I am afraid for your 
welfare here,” he said, “ and moreover my 
own position displeases and shames me. 
To serve a clown-prince can bring no 
honour to a man; my master isa fool and 
worse. I wish I had never come to this 
place, and a hundred times more I wish 
you had not.” 

** Let us wait awhile and see whether we 
cannot find our duty even here,” I said. 
“For all we know, the Grand Duke 
and Grand Duchess may yet have great 
need of us. Only think, for your own 
part, what superb use this ill-brought up 
Prince might make, if he would, of your 
honest counsel and influence and example 
for good—surrounded as he is by a host 
of sycophants and boon companions ; 
and with, perhaps, not one single honest 
friend about him save yourself.” 

** Ah, ifhe would !” said Douglas ; “ but 
he will not. Nevertheless, I shall stay on, 
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Elsa, having undertaken the duty. As 
for you, I know not what to advise.” 

“T will stay also!” I said. “When I 
grow afraid, I will tell you.” 

**Well—we will wait awhile and see 
what comes; and now _ good-night, 
Elsa, and may God protect the inno- 
cent.” 

Douglas raised my hand to his lips and 
departed. 

As for me, I retired to the squalid 
apartment apportioned to the accommoda- 
tion of the Ladies of the Grand Duchess— 
a dirty, ill-kept room in which four of us 
slept together—for though the reception 
rooms of this Palace of St. Petersburg 
were most magnificent, large, and numer- 
ous, and gorgeously decorated and fur- 
nished, yet little attention was paid to 
the sleeping apartments of the household, 
and many of the servants, and even the 
gentlemen-in-waiting, slept where they 
could, under tables and upon sofas and 
behind screens in anterooms and even 
in reception chambers, 

I lay and thought over my experiences 
of the evening, and of my first introduc- 
tion to the Imperial Family; and I 
wondered what destiny could have been 
thinking about when it gave to this Peter, 
the clownish prince, the most -umptuous 
heritage that mortal man could imagine ; 
while for Douglas—beautiful and noble 
and heroic—it had nothing more magnifi- 
cent than a situation as servant to this 
other, who was not worthy to burnish the 
metal of his sword-scabbard. 

But Douglas had called me “ my Elsa,” 
and that delightful consideration soon 
banished every less important thought 
from my brain, and set me a-musing and 
afterwards a-dreaming of all manner of 
charming and lovely things, to the utter 
exclusion of such unpleasant subjects 
as tipsy, dissolute Empresses, with good 
hearis; and tipsy, dissolute, unutterably 
silly Grand Dukes, with equally good 
hearts, but unsupplied with even the 
apology for a headpiece. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

It so happened that my introduction to 
the Grand Duchess, my mistress, followed 
close upon my first acquaintance with her 
husband, the Tsarevitch. 

I was engaged, I think, in mending my 
stockings in the little anteroom allotted 
to us, thinking over the strange events of 
the preceding evening, when Olga Narish- 
kin came quickly up to me. 

“* Make haste and get ready,” she said, 
“the Grand Duchess has asked for you.” 

I sprang to my feet, delighted. I had 
found it somewhat discouraging to have 
been left so long after my arrival in abso- 
lute neglect. 

“Put on your prettiest frock,” said Olga, 
“‘and look your freshest and neatest ; the 
Grand Duchess is soon charmed by a 
pretty face and a tidy toilette, and the 
first impression should be favourable ; that 
is very important. Be as quick as you 
can—I will wait and introduce you.” 

I dressed myself carefully—alas ! how 
ridiculously young I looked as I critically 
examined my reflection in the mirror! 
Would I never carry the appearance of a 
decent age? Must I for ever be a child, 
and treated as one? 

The Grand Duchess was seated read- 
ing ; I observed the book : it was Montes- 
quieu’s ZL’ Esprit des Lois, which work she 
has often described as her ‘“‘ breviary.” 

I was fascinated immediately by the 
appearance of this great Princess, now 
seen by me for the first time since infancy. 

Her skin was marvellously white, her 
hair nearly black ; her mouth not very 
small nor yet very large, but with mobile 
and attractive lips; a nose beautifully 
chiselled, of the Grecian type. In figure 
she was of medium stature, inclining 
rather to height than to shortness ; she 
was slim and active-looking at this time, 
though in after years she changed greatly 
in this respect, becoming more than in- 
clined to embonpoint. Her movements 
were full of dignity and her bearing of 
nobility. Her smile was very fascinating 


and her voice most pleasing. She looked 
up from her book as I approached shyly, 
I suppose, and timidly, and smiled reas- 


suringly : 
“Come, little one,” she said, “and let 
me look well at thee!” The Princess 


spoke German ; I felt at ease with her 
immediately. I smiled back and came 
a few steps nearer. Catherine took my 
hand and drew me towards her. 

“You may retire, Narishkin,” she said, 
and Olga bowed and disappeared. 

** Now,” she continued, “little one ; sit 
on the stool here and speak—tell me 
about Zerbst and your life there. Lord! it 
is good to look upon a thing so young 
and innocent and—yes, pretty ; you are 
certainly pretty !” 

“T had rather you found me faithful, 
Highness !” I said, awkwardly enough. 

“ You droll child !” she laughed ; “‘ that 
will come; I shall find your faithfulness 
when opportunity reveals it; but beauty 
reveals itself at sight—come, tell me, have 
not the men let you know that you are 
pretty? If I remember the Zerbster 
fellows aright, I warrant they have been 
very eloquent long since?” I laughed 
and blushed. 

“Oh, they are always the same at 
Zerbst!” I said; “‘they are given to 
speaking much foolishness.” 

“ And your own heart, little one ; has 
it held out against this foolishness ? ” 

“Oh yes ” I began, and then sud- 
denly remembered; “at least ~ ey 
stammered, and stopped. 

‘‘ Ah, it is so, my little madchen,” said 
the Princess, smiling, and patting my 
cheek ; “ well, well—forget him, if he is in 
Zerbst ; it is ill for women to cry for the 
unattainable, like dogs that howl for the 
moon.” 

“Oh, I cannot!” I blurted; “I shall 
never forget him.” 

“So? And his heart, is it yours?” 

“He has not said so, Highness!” I 
said, blushing. 

“ But he has looked so; is that it?” she 
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laughed. I remained silent, uncertain 
whether I should reveal the fact that my 
Douglas was not in Zerbst but in this very 
palace, in the Grand Duke’s “ half.” 

**And is he as young as thou?” con- 
tinued the Princess. 

“‘Oh no, Highness; he is much older 
—twenty, nearly.” 

“Ah, that is a great age; and hand- 
some ?” 

“Like a god!” I said stoutly. The 
Grand Duchess laughed very merrily and 
again tapped my face. Then she bent 
and kissed me. 

“ Like a god, is he?” she cried ; “ hold 
fast to him then, my innocent, for there 
are very few men who are like gods in 
this naughty world. You shall tell me 
more of this another day ; I will only say 
now that love is very important and ab- 
sorbing in this life, but must not be made 
the most important of all things. First 
is Career, and that you shall have, if you 
deserve it of me, from my hands; then 
comes Love, in which a woman cannot 
afford to fail, lest it become too absorbing. 
In the matter of love each woman must 
work out her own destiny and see that 
she attain her heart’s desire, even at a 
sacrifice. Do you follow me, little one?” 

“No, Highness, I do not!” I said, with 
perfect truth. Asa matter of fact I had 
no idea of her meaning. 

“Well, well—that is because you are 
very young and, as I see plainly, very 
ignorant of the world; but one day you 
will understand. Nevertheless, I will say 
this, that blessed are the innocent ; it is 
better to preserve the innocence of life ; 
good is better than evil. But remember 
that Career comes first of all. You spoke 
of faithfulness; do you mean to serve 
me through and through and in spite of 
everything ? ” 

“T sincerely intend to do my best!” I 
said. 

“ But in spite of everything ?” 

**T will be content to do all that a great 
Princess can expect of a servant,” I said. 
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“ But there will be trials to your faith- 
fulness,” continued Catherine,” such as 
you dream not of. This is no quiet, 
uneventful German Court ; here you shall 
find the unexpected at every turn; you 
shall see many things which are sure to 
shock every opinion which you have held 
heretofore. Dare you face such a career 
as this?” 

“* Whoever fears knowledge is unworthy 
of knowledge,” I said ; “I am not afraid 
to know the world.” 

“My poor child,” said the Grand 
Duchess, “the world is much more 
wicked than you suppose.” 

“‘T will shut my eyes to its wickedness. 
Must I be wicked because I know of the 
wickedness of others ?” 

“God forbid; but will your love and 
loyalty—towards myself, I mean— survive 
the knowledge of evil?” 

“Are you wicked, Highness? ” I 
asked. The Grand Duchess sighed and 
then laughed aloud. 

“Yes,” she said; ‘many would say so, 
you among them,—very wicked; yet I 
act upon principle: the principle I have 
already enunciated, that career is first, 
and that a forlorn love must not be 
allowed to trespass too freely upon the 
territory of politics, lest it become 
absorbing and mischievous. Have you 
seen the Tsarevitch, my husband ?” 

The sudden question surprised and 
staggered me ; I blushed deeply and said 
nothing. The Grand Duchess laughed. 

“T see,” she said ; “ you are honest ; 
I too will be honest. You thought the 
Prince aclown? You are right; I am 
mated with a fool for partner. Now I 
will go further and tell you a little more. 
After you have heard this, you may, if 
you please, turn your back upon my 
Court and me and return to Zerbst: I 
shall be neither displeased nor offended 
if you do so immediately ; but observe : 
if you once decide—in spite of all things 
—to remain at this Court, your displeasure 
afterwards at anything you may see or 








She looked up from her book as I approached. 
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hear, will come too late, and I will not 
let you go again. You will have become 
useful and perhaps indispensable to me 
as the depository of certain secrets: do 
you understand ?” 

“I quite understand, Highness,” I 
said. I felt my knees quake beneath me: 
what was I about to learn? 

“Very well, then; in the first place, 
could any woman, unless it be that most 
contemptible person Elizabeth Roma- 
novna Vorontsova, whom he vastly pre- 
fers to myself—can any woman, I say, be 
expected to love such a man as this 
Prince ?” 

“They say that God has created for 
each man his own fitting mate,” said I, re- 
membering suddenly that I had heard this 
theory propounded somewhere. 

The Princess laughed delightedly and 
kissed my cheek. 
“A Solomon!” she said: “a Solomon 
indeed! It is good—well said, my preity 
one : it is most true: the Almighty then 
created Peter for Lizooshka and Lizooshka 
for Peter ; they are a well-matched pair ; 
but it is in my mind that the Grand 
Duke and I were not so created for one 
another, and—as a matter of fact—lI hate 
the man.” 

“Oh!” I blurted, “‘how very, very 
sad!” 

“ Why, if this Vorontsova is his fore- 
ordained mate it is not sad. In the 
realm of politics, which come first, Provi- 
dence provided this Peter as a ladder by 
which I, who am wiser than he, might 
climb to equal heights with him; in 
the realm of Love—well, there is this 
Lizooshka for this Peter.” 

** And your heart for ever desolate !” I 
ejaculated in my innocence. 

“That does not follow,” smiled the 
Princess. ‘ Now listen: I hate this man, 


and he me, though he esteems my wisdom 
and comes to me for counsel at every 
turn. What the future may have in store 
jor us I cannot yet foresee; but the Em- 
press is growing old and lives a very 
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unhealthy life ; the time must soon come 
when my husband shall reign in her place. 
Up to that moment and a little longer I 
shall be faithful, politically, to him ; but 
if, after his accession, certain events come 
about as I intend they should, yourself 
and all my adherents contributing to that 
end, there will come a sudden rending of 
our political union, just as our hearts are 
utterly separated already.” 

“TI understand,” I murmured. ‘‘There 
will be two parties; your party and 
his.” 

“Just that,” said Catherine ; “and the 
winning side will be mine. If all go as I 
would have it to go, there will be a blood- 
less revolution. The Prince is not fit to 
wield the power ; my child, little Paul, is 
an infant—what would you have ? there is 
only 1!” 

My whole body was a tingle by this 
time, by reason of the blood that rushed 
through my veins. I was excited and 
intensely agitated. Here was a revelation 
indeed! Here was a weighty secret for a 
maiden of sixteen to be suddenly made 
mistress of! And here a career indeed, 
—a career of probable danger and adven- 
ture, and possible distinction and even 
glory, such as I had never even dreamed 
of! It was splendid! Why had the 
Princess. reposed so much confidence in 
me, a total stranger, and a child besides ? 
Well, God being my helper, I should 
never betray her trust. She had charmed 
and fascinated me. I never thought for 
a moment of the morality, or the reverse, 
of her avowed intentions and principles. 
I knelt and kissed her hands. I looked 
up in her face with, I suppose, the kind 
of devoted expression that one sees in the 
eyes of a dog, for Catherine kissed me, 
and laughed and said that there was no 
need to question my good faith, for my 
eyes already vowed eternal devotion to 
her cause. 

“Oh, Highness, how you have trusted 
me!” I murmured, “and I so young and 
ignorant !” 
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“Thank the Lord forthat! ” she laughed ; 
**for, you see, I have thus first hold upon 
your heart and imagination. You are to 
be trusted, my pretty, and that is why you 
have been trusted by me. thus fearlessly. 
So then you agree to serve me well and 
truly ?” 

“ Oh, Princess, to the end of life!” I 
said intensely. 

* And you will not turn your back upon 
me when evil is spoken of me ?” 

“Oh, never, never! I swear it!” 

“‘Even—even if that which is spoken 
be the truth ?” 

“Oh, Highness,” I said, “I will be 
faithful through all! you will see!” 

“Good. Yes, I shallsee. And mean- 
while I fully trust you, little innocent, to 
speak to no one, not even to your own 
heart, of these things. Even were your 
dearest to insist, at the price of his love, 
upon sharing your secrets, deny him ; tell 
him that the love which feeds upon broken 
faith is not worth the keeping—do you 
fully understand me? There is that in 
our secret which would cost many heads, 
perhaps your own and mine among the 
number. You will say that I risk too 
much in speaking to you of these things; 
but it is not so. Those who are on my 
side are well aware that they carry their 
lives, for the present, in their own hands. 
For the rest, I know whom to trust and 
whom to fear!” 

The Grand Duchess now dismissed me, 
and I went from her presence full of hap- 
piness and of pleasurable excitement, for I 
felt that I might yet be destined to play a 
part in the theatre of life such as should 

surprise my own quiet folks at Zerbst, and 
perhaps fill them with envy and admira- 
tion. 

It did not strike me until long after I 
had quitted the presence of the Grand 
Duchess that by accepting this trust from 
her Highness I had set up a barrier be- 
tween Douglas and myself. 

This thought somewhat damped the 
exaltation of spirit into which the kindness 
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of the Grand Duchess had lifted me, and 
I at first cherished the foolish idea of re- 
turning to beg that her Highness permit 
me to reconsider my promise of secrecy in 
so far as it concerned one person, whom 
—lI intended to promise—I would bring 
over from the camp of the enemy to her 
own side. When Douglas knew the rights 
of this matter he would not hesitate to 
acknowledge that he had enlisted under 
the wrong standard. 

God forgive me for thus, even for a 
moment, misjudging Douglas! Wrong 
standard or right, Douglas could never de- 
sert his colours, once he had enlisted to 
serve under them! I realised upon closer 
reflection that this must and should be 
so, and I am glad, indeed, that I did not 
stultify myself by approaching her High- 
ness upon so foolish an errand, for I 
should have angered and disenchanted 
my benefactress, and that to no useful end ; 
for she would never have permitted me to 
consult Douglas on such a point, and, if 
she had, Douglas might have scorned 
me, and rightiy, for thinking so ill of 
him. 

And, after all, I reflected—given that 
this struggle between the impossible 
Tsarevitch and his masterful wife must 
be, and granted, also, that Douglas had, 
by the perversity of his destiny, espoused 
the losing cause (for Catherine, I was per- 
suaded from the first, must win in the 
end !)—it was just as well that I should be 
in the camp of the stronger party ; for now 
I could at least watch and see that my 
Douglas came to no ill for his cause’ sake. 
Lord! how simple it all seemed, at the be- 
ginning, to my ignorant mind; and how 
little I dreamed of all the heart-burning, 
and suffering, and despair that I was 
destined to go through before the end 
came. 

Now for my introduction to he 
Empress, and then hey! for the life that 
moves and throbs and pulsates:: a life that 
I knew nothing of until these coming 
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CHAPTER VIi. 

When I returned to the anteroom after 
my audience with the Grand Duchess, I 
found Olga Narishkin with others talk- 
ing and working. Olga beckoned me to 
her and bade me disclose all I had to 
tell. 

**Oh, I adore her!” I said. 
give my life for her to-day !” 

“Oh—a case of love at first sight!” 
said Olga. ‘“‘So she made herself agree- 
able, did she ?” 

“ She is fascinating !” I exclaimed. 

“* Agreed—when she likes. But, mark 
you, Elsa, she is not always the same. I 
warn you not to be disappointed if you 
find her less kind on another occasion. 
Her charm of manner varies with her 
moods. For three months she has been 
as cross as a bear!” 

“ Fie, Olga ; it is a shame to talk thus 
of a great princess, and your mistress !” 
I said. 

“I do not love her the less for her 
faults,” laughed Olga, “nor would she 
have her friends blind to them. I never 
knew anyone less ashamed of faults than 
is her Highness. She speaks openly of 
them and is inclined to parade them, that 
all may see and know her as she is—her 
friends I mean; she will have no half 
friends, nor friends on faise pretences. 
You will know her better in time.” 

*“T am content to wait,” I said, ‘‘and 
moreover I shall always love her with all 
my heart, as I do now, whatever I may 
find in her afterwards.” 

“ That is quite right,” said Olga ; “ you 
are a nice child, Elsa, and a pretty one. 
I have never seen you look so pretty as 
this morning. The Grand Duchess is 
like another woman to-day; for three 
months all has been gloom, but this day 
the sun shines and the birds sing ! ” 

“Why?” I asked; “is there a 
reason ?” 

** Yes, there is a reason ; a handsome, 
debonair reason, whose name is Ponia- 
tofsky.” 


“T would 


“ And what of Poniatofsky ?” I asked, 
understanding nothing. 

“ A young Pole, who came from Saxony 
in the suite of Hanbury-Williams, the 
English envoy. Williams has gone, and 
Poniatofsky has gone also; but Williams 
will not return—which the Grand Duchess 
may survive; while Poniatofsky is even 
now expected, returning as the Polish 
ambassador! Hence the gaiety of the 
Grand Duchess and her fascinating kind- 
ness towards you; and none, I admit, 
need be more fascinating than Catherine, 
when she desires to please !” 

** But stay,” I said ; “why should the 
Princess take so much delight in the 
coming of a Polish ambassador; is 
the Polish alliance so important to 
her?” 

“Oh yes, this Polish alliance—very 
important indeed,” Olga laughed. 

I concluded that this Poniatofsky must 
be a political partisan of the Princess, 
whom she intended, somehow, to make 
useful in her anticipated duel with Peter 
for the power. I was pleased with my 
acumen in discerning this. I laughed. 

“IT understand,” I said; “and the 
Tsarevitch—does he also take an interest 
in the Polish ambassador ? ” 

“The Tsarevitch is not one to be easily 
made jealous,” said Olga ; ‘‘he goes his 
way and allows the Grand Duchess to go 
hers.” 

“But the last word must surely be 
with the Empress,” I said, ‘‘ while she 
lives.” 

““What last word?” asked Olga, sur- 
prised. 

** As to the ambassadors ; it is she who 
must approve or reject them, and if this 
man x 

“Oh, her Majesty is not one of the 
particular ones,” said Olga ; “her policy 
is to live and let live.” 





I could not understand the drift of 
Olga’s remarks, though I did not like to 
say so ; therefore I remained silent. But 
my face is, or was, a tell-tale one, and I 
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suppose it now revealed my condition of 
puzzlement, for Olga suddenly jumped up 
with a laugh and walked away. 

“ Oh, Elsa, what a little fool you are!” 
she said. ‘One day you will learn that 
you do not live in Paradise, and the sooner 
that day comes the less violent will be 
the shock.” 

I did not find that the Grand Duchess 
was any the less fascinating at my next 
and following visits ; on the contrary, she 
was as kind and as charming each time 
as upon the first occasion. 

One day, having received the commands 
of the Empress to attend the opera that 
evening, my mistress bade me take a 
letter to her Majesty that she was indis- 
posed and unable to be present. 

I had not yet seen the Empress, except- 
ing informally, by the favour and the 
foolishness of the Tsarevitch, and I was 
somewhat nervous as I was ushered into 
her Majesty’s private apartments. I found 
her occupied very strangely. 

Elizabeth Petrovna was a very remark- 
able personage. Daughter of Peter the 
Great by his second wife, she inherited 
many of her father’s gifts, and, alas! some 
of his vices, and especially that of passion 
for sensuous enjoyment. During her 
later years she had rapidly ruined a robust 
constitution by her inordinate devotion 
to the use of strong drinks. Her life at 
this present time was an extremely un- 
healthy one. Most of the day was spent 
in bed, whence she conducted the affairs 
of the State, while the night was devoted 
to dissipation, as attendance at the theatre 
at eleven, supper at one—the meal being 
prolonged, in company with the favourite 
of the hour or of a few select friends, 
until about five in the morning, when 
her Majesty was assisted back to her 
bed. During these latter years of her life 
the Empress found it difficult to bring 
sufficient energy to bear upon the accom- 
plishment of the most trivial matters, and 
it is a source of wonder to all who knew 
her how she can have contrived to hold 


together and to govern, after a fashion, 
the vast empire entrusted to her care. 
Yet, undoubtedly, Russia did not suffer, 
but rather gained in cohesion and in 
strength during the reign of Elizabeth. 
The Empress, emancipated as she was 
from all those restrictions which bind the 
virtuous woman, was, nevertheless in- 
tensely religious, perhaps feeling, as some 
hold, that religion is, after all, rather for 
the sinner than for the saint. She would 
pass many hours comfortably propped 
before the “‘obraz,” as they call the pictures 
of their saints, her favourite ikon being 
that of the Holy Virgin, of which she 
was accustomed to make a friend and 
confidante, telling her sins and sorrows 
to this picture, and asking for guidance in 
the daily routine of life, not only as to 
things spiritual and of good report, but 
also—strange to say—consulting the 
image as to the merits of those who 
would fain be her lovers: which she 
should favour and which reject, and so 
forth. I had heard already of the pecu- 
liar habits of her Majesty in this respect, 
and had been greatly shocked, refusing, 
indeed, to believe my informant. But 
now, as I entered her apartment, I beheld 
the Great Lady actually engaged in her 
devotions—kneeling amid cushions before 
her favourite ikon, and addressing it in 
affectionate terms, such as one would use 
in conversation with a child or with a 
most intimate friend. I stood at the 
door a short while, not daring to disturb 
the Empress, and during those few mo- 
ments I distinctly heard the names of 
Razoomofsky and of Shuvalof, though 
what she said of these statesmen I did 
not catch. 

Presently she looked round and saw 
me, and smiled very kindly. 

“Schoglokova,” she said, addressing 
her attendant, a devoted and excellent 
person whom I liked well enough after- 
wards, but whose terrible name my 
German tongue could never quite master, 
“ Schoglokova, help me up.” 
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The attendant raised her mistress and 
placed her on a couch. 

“So,” said the Empress, who was 
dressed in the most eg/igé fashion pos- 
sible, wearing something in the nature 
of a nightdress, with a great fur cloak 
thrown over it. 

“You can leave me, Schoglokova ; 
approach you, little Fraulein, and do not 
be afraid. Iam an Empress, but a very 
soft-hearted woman; you are the little 
Countess from Zerbst, nicht wahr? I 
have heard of you; both His Highness 
and his wife agree in praising you, and 
it is rarely indeed that they two agree 
in anything whatever. How young you 
are, my child.” 

“That is my chief complaint, your 
Majesty,” I said. 

“Oh, long may you have to complain!” 
she replied smiling, and then, sighing, 
** Lord !” she continued, “I was once as 
young as you, and perhaps as pretty ; tell 
me, have the men found you out yet, 
little one; have you lovers?” 

I blushed. “I am too young to be 
loved,” I said, hesitatingly. 

“But not too young to love? is that 
it?” said the Empress, smiling and patting 
my hand. “Well, well—never mind ; 
one survives disappointments and outlives 
that which one believes at the time to be 
unendurable. I have outlived much dis- 
appointment.” 

I had no wise reply to make to this, 
so I did the best thing that occurred to 
me, and gave my message from the 
Princess. 

“Ah,” said the Empress, “so! indis- 
posed! Nevertheless Ithink she will come. 
Tell your mistress that I shall be pleased if 
she would make an effort to be present to- 
night, since the new ambassador is to 
accompany me, whom it is my desire to 
honour.” 

“The Polish ambassador? I blurted. 

“He himself—Poniatofsky, who arrived 
this very day; what know you of this 
person, little Fraulein ?” 


“Only what Olga Narishkin told me: 
that he is one who is highly esteemed by 
the Grand Duchess for political reasons.” 

“For political reasons—ha, ha! Yes, 
that is good,” laughed the Empress. “Tell 
her Highness that I would have her come 
to the Opera House to-night, for political 
reasons.” I bowed, and was for retiring, 
but the Empress called me back. 

“Come and see me again,” she said. 
“T like your pretty face ; you are the only 
innocent thing in this Court—you do me 
good and amuse me ; now go, and tell the 
Princess that political considerations con- 
nected with the arrival of Count Poniatof- 
sky render her presence at the opera 
advisable. Afterwards you can, if you 
like, tell me howshe received the message.” 

“Pardon, Majesty!” I said. “I am 
her Highness’s servant ; I must never even 
seem to be unfaithful !” 

“Lord, lord!” said the Empress. 
“‘ Honest as well as innocent! There was 
never such a being seen in this Court be- 
fore to-day !” 

** God forbid, madam !” I said. 

“Yet God permits it, little innocent ; 
little innocent you are indeed or you would 
know it. Nowgo—Stay! I like you; I do 
not think you are a fox, like some of the 
Zerbst women—your Duchess of Anhalt- 
Zerbst, for instance, and her precious 
daughter, and—and certain others, I 
mean !” said the Empress, correcting her- 
self with acough. “ Beware of fox-women, 
little one, and of wolf-men; most men 
are wolves when there are lambs about 
like yourself. Will you kiss an old 
woman? You will hear many hard things 
said of me, and all of them true, or partly 
true.” ‘ 

The Empress kissed me and patted my 
cheek, said again that I was a pretty child, 
and allowed me to depart—rather cross, 
because I must forsooth be called “‘ child,” 
and very perplexed by reason of the curious 
sayings of the Empress and others, all so 
kind, yet all so enigmatical and incompre- 
hensible. 
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When I told my mistress the message 


of her Majesty, she flushed and stood 
up. 


“What?” she said. “Arrived? Did 
you say arrived, Elsa? Has he—has the 
Polish envoy actually arrived to-day? 
He was not due till to-morrow—are 
you sure of it?” The eyes of the 
Grand Duchess flashed like two bright 
coals and her face was red and suf- 
fused. 

“Her Majesty certainly said so,” I 
replied, “‘and requested your Highness 
to be present for political reasons.” 

“Were those her words?” she 
asked. 

“Her very words,” I said. 

The Grand Duchess reflected for a 
full minute. Then she rose. “The 
Empress must be obeyed!” she said. 
“T will go. Stay——” 

The Princess sat down and scribbled 
anote. “I have the toothache, Elsa,” 
she said, giving the slip to me when she 
had finished, ‘‘I must see the dentist 
without delay. Can I trust you with a 
letter?” 

“Oh, Highness !” I remonstrated. 

“Very well; you shall take this note, 
but go alone. The house of the Zoudbnoy 
Vrach, which is dentist, is upon the 
Admiralty Plain. If Olga or the others 
question you, say the Grand Duchess is 
suffering, and will not be seen until the 
dentist has been to relieve her pain. 
Now go an< quickly.” 

I hurried away to the address as 
quickly as I could. Poor Princess! I 
had suffered toothache myself, and knew 
the anguish of it. The note was ad- 
dressed in Russian, so that I was unable 
to decipher it, bt the number of the 
house was written in figures, and I easily 
found it. 

And a large and grand mansion it 
was indeed, I thought, for the abode 
of a tooth-surgeon, even of a Court 
dentist. 

Nevertheless, the note was taken from 


me by the powdered Swiss at the front 
door, and I departed. 

To my surprise and delight I en- 
countered Douglas in the great square. 





Kneeling before her favourite ikon. 


He asked me what I did at this man- 
sion, 

“The Grand Duchess has 
ache,” I said, “and sent me for the 
dentist.” 

“To the house of the Polish ambassa- 


tooth- 
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dor!” exclaimed Douglas, and went into 
such a fit of coughing and laughing that 
I thought he would have choked. I said 
nothing, for I could explain nothing, and 
I feared to commit my mistress. 

If the Grand Duchess, for reasons of 
her own, chose to pretend that she sum- 
moned the dentist when in reality she 
desired to greet the ambassador of a 
friendly power, what was that to me? 

For once in my life I was sorry I had 
met Douglas. 


CHAPTER VIII, 


Upon my return to the apartments of 
the Grand Duchess, I found that the ante- 
room was einpty, Catherine having sent 
away both Olga and the other—I knew 
not whither. She herself came out of her 
room to see me. 

“Is he come,” she said—“ had he really 
arrived—did you deliver the letter?” 

“Who, Highness?” I said. “I went 
to the house of the dentist.” 

Catherine stamped her foot. 

‘Hush, little fool,” she said ; “ it is 
Poniatofsky-—Poniatofsky, the Polish 
ambassador—do you not understand ? 
The Lord help all idiots. Run down and 
be ready to receive him at the west side- 
door: he will announce himself as 
dentist ; quickly now—bid him muffle his 
face—go down at once!” I had never 
seen the Grand Duchess so agitated as at 
this moment. Truly this Polish gentleman 
must be an important factor in the politi- 
cal plans of my mistress, though how and 
why I could not imagine! 

I was in time to meet the visitor at the 
west side-door. I told the attendant that 
the Princess suffered sadly and expected 
the Vrach,and a moment later he came— 
a muffled figure, rather tall, with little 
showing of his face by reason of the 
mantle which he wore over a plain kaftan. 

I asked this man whether he was the 
dentist of the Grand Duchess, to which 
he replied with a grave bow. 

“The Grand Duchess awaits you, A/on- 


Idler 


sieur 1 Ambassadeur,” 1 whispered, as we 
hastened up the stairs and entered’ the 
empty anteroom ; “ will you attend her?” 

He glanced sharply at me, and lowered 
his mantle for a moment ; it was a plea- 
sant face and attractive; but he looked 
pale and haggard. 

“Ts she well, is she well?” he said. 
“Qh, I hunger for her! ” 

This was a surprising speech, but there 
was more surprise to follow ; for when the 
ambassador hurriedly pushed open the 
door of the apartment, I saw the Princess 
within, looking the very type of flushed 
expectancy ; she gave a cry of joy, as it 
seemed, when Poniatofsky appeared at 
the threshold. 

The Pole banged the door in my face, 
but banged it so hard that it unexpectedly 
flew partly open again, and through the 
space thus formed I distinctly saw that the 
two had rushed into one another’s arms 
and were clasped in the fondest embrace. 

I closed the door softly and sat down. 
This was a revelation to me ; the first ray 
of the light that was to illumine and make 
clear many things which had hitherto been 
unknown and unguessed. From this 
moment my eyes were opened, and the 
innocence of my childhood began to take 
flight. 

During the quarter of an hour that the 
Princess and her lover remained together, 
I thought over all that she had said to me 
at our first meeting—thought over it 
under a new light, and understood what 
had before been incomprehensible. I 
had eaten of the tree of knowledge, and 
the taste of the fruit was, at this first trying, 
very bitter, so bitter that I shed tears dur- 
ing that quarter of an hour, and had almost 
made up my mind that I must, after all, 

abandon my new and promising career 
and return home, for I could see no pro- 
fitable end to the complications amongst 
which, I now began to understand, my 
lot had been cast. I felt frightened and 
knew not what best todo. I could not 
consult Douglas, which would have been 
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the proper course, if’ possible, he being 
my guardian; but this was out of the 
question, for the secrets of the Grand 
Duchess must not be revealed by me to 
the servants of the Grand Duke. 

Presently Poniatofsky came out; he 
looked very different now—his eyes radi- 
ant and glowing, and with the flush of 
happiness upon his cheeks. He said 
nothing, but walked hurriedly across the 
room to depart. At the door he turned. 

“ Pardon, mademoiselle,” he said, “ and 
thanks.” He took a ring from among 
several upon his finger and was for press- 
ing it into my hand, but I turned my back 
upon him. 

“‘No, no!” I said, shuddering in spite 
of myself. 

*“As you will,” he said ; “ but I thank 
you, all the same.” 

I was in attendance upon the Grand 
Duchess at the opera in the evening, and 
I observed with surprise the formality of 
the meeting between my mistress and the 
Polish ambassador, who was present. If 
the Empress had desired to gather the 
evidence of flushed cheeks and an agitated 
mien she must have been sadly disap- 
pointed; for the two met without any 
show of excitement, although, for all the 
Empress knew, this was their first coming 
together after many months. 

Her Majesty, as it appeared to me, 
both at this time and afterwards, was 
divided in her sympathies between the 
Prince and his wife in their differences ; 
siding now with one and now with the 
other; pathetically anxious, in spite of 
the bad example which she herself set to 
these young people, to preserve as far as 
possible the outward respectability of 
Court life. How could she expect to do 
so, herself so dissolute! and alas, how 
could I hope, in the midst of so corrupt a 
community, to preserve my blessed ignor- 
ance of things evil ? 

As time went, my natural gaiety of dis- 
position became marred by the growth of 
knowledge, and I was not very happy 
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during that first year of my life in Russia. 
The Grand Duchess, by means of clever 
management, contrived to keep her inti- 
macy with Poniatofsky more or less a 
secret for a while, but gradually the whole 
Court came to know of it, and when this 
was the case Catherine, after her manner, 
herself no longer made a secret of the 
matter, but braved it out in the face of 
all. 

And the only individual at Court who 
seemed to know nothing of the intrigue, 
and to care less, was Peter the Tsarevitch, 
who, for his part, was too busy with his 
Holsteiner regiment, his card-playing, his 
marionettes, and his LizooshkaVorontsova 
to have leisure for other matters. 

But gradually I began to have cares of 
my own to bear, as well as the grief which 
I felt in the contemplation of the con- 
duct of those whom I served. 

In the first place, things went crossly 
between Douglas and myself. 

I had begun to feel by this time that 
Douglas ought no longer to treat me de 
haut en bas, asachild. I ought now to 
be loved; I was old enough to receive 
consideration from him as for a comely 
maiden of an attractive age. If I had been 
prodigal of testimony to my love for him 
I would be prodigal no longer. If he 
desired to know that I still loved him, 
which, Lord knew, I did, he must find it 
out in the usual way, by courting me. 

Accordingly I began to assume a 
hauteur towards Douglas whenever I saw 
him, which was not too often, though we 
lived in the same palace, and that—now it 
was summer—in the country at Oranien- 
baum, near Peterhof. And at first this 
assumption of dignity only served to 
amuse him, so that he laughed and rallied 
me upon it; but after a while my cold- 
ness—for I seemed to avoid him— 
appeared to pain and surprise him, and 
one day, overtaking me in the gardens he 
bade me walk with him, and have this 
matter out. é 

“ What matter ?” said I. 
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“You are angry with me,” he replied, “No, I will not,” I said; “I am now a 
“and without cause so far as I know; woman, and as a woman you shall trea 
come, unbosom yourself tome. Have I m2; I an out of the nursery and in the 
unwittingly offended ?” great world. Others do, ani why not 


‘* Offended ? surely not!” I said,assum- you?” 
ing perfect 
calmness, but 
feeling avariety 
of _ agitating 
emotions: in- 
dignation, of- 
fended pride, 
and with it all 
an intense de- 
sire to throw 
myself into his 
arms and weep 
upon his 
bosom. 

“Then why 
has your man- 
ner changed 
towards me?” 


he asked. 
“T was a 
child,” I said; 


“children may 
do or say that 
which would 
be ridiculous 
in a_ grown 
maiden.” 

“Be a child 
again, Elsa, I 
entreat you,” 
hesaid, serious- 
lyenough. He 
did not laugh 
at my “ grown 
maiden,” which 
was really very 


“The Grand Duchess awaits you.” 





ow ee E 
others?” asked 
Douglas, in 
surprise, look- 
ing down at 
me. 

“Oh, Kat- 
koff and Lef 
Naryshkin 
and everyone 
but you,” I 
blushed. 

As a matter 
of fact both of 
the men I men- 


© | tioned had fre- 
© quently been 


more attentive 
to me than I 


liked. Both 
wae 


were partisans 


‘of my mistress, 
' part of the 


nucleus of the 
great party 
which she gra- 
dually asse:nbl- 
ed to her side, 
one by one, 
throughout the 
next three or 
four years. Lef 
Naryshkin, 
Olga’s brother, 
was more 
clown than 


kind and thoughtful of him, since rogue, but Katkoft was a man whose 
I was but a few months older than personality was from the first disagreeable 


when he first saw me, and my assumption and repugnant to me. 


of mature dignity must have amused him. Douglas flared up at my words. 
I was touched, but I maintained the “You don’t tell me, Elsa, that these 
position I had taken up. men have presumed to worry you with 


“Be a child, Elsa, at least to me,” he attentions ? You, a child—they—” 
repeated. “I say I am not a child!” I cried, 
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stamping my foot; it was too bad of 
Douglas to insist in this way upon my 
youthfulness. “I am nota child, and 
their attentions do not worry me.” 

Douglas was silent for a minute or two. 
Then he spoke gravely : 

** Mistress Elsa,” he said, “that I am 
your guardian you know; that I am your 
true friend I think you know also.” 

“Nay, I do not!” I cried, foolishly. 
“‘T had thought it, but you have grown 
unkind.” 

‘‘T have not meant it,” he continued ; 
“Tam indeed your friend. I think of 
you continually, and of how best I ought 
to counsel you for your good; you are, 
in a manner, my ward, and I am respon- 
sible for your welfare.” 

“Proceed, Mr. Pastor; this is a long 
and eloquent sermon!” I laughed. I 
spoke foolishly, but it was to hide: my 
real feeling, for I loved him well, and it 
moved me to hear him say that he 
thought constantly of me. 

“In a word, you are living in the midst 
of persons and circumstances which are 
unfit for the contemplation of a chi—I 
mean a maiden. I would not speak to 
you of such things, but. they are a matter 
of common knowledge, and you must be 
that her Highness, your mis- 


” 


aware 
tress 

“Oh!” I laughed, 
ness, your master—let us be impartial 
Douglas flushed, and bowed his head a 
little. : 

“ At any rate,” he said, “you under- 
stand that things exist in this Court 
which are unbecoming for a maiden’s 
contemplation. Again, of those men 
whom you mentioned, and who have paid 
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you attentions, one is a fool and the 
other a rogue, I would trust neither with 
you.” 

“You are very good,” I said, laughing 
scornfully. “I can trust both, and myself 
better than either. To what does all this 
tend ?” 

“To this, that my advice to you is to 
go home to Zerbst. I say it with sorrow, 
for I shall miss you sorely ; but to say it 
is my duty.” 

“Sorrow not,” I said, “ for I shall not 
go. I have promised to serve the Grand 
Duchess, and serve her I shall.” 

“‘ That is your decision?” said Douglas. 
I could not help thinking—though per- 
haps the wish fathered the thought—that 
he looked relieved. 

“ Yes,” I said, “it is my decision.” 

“Then, at least,” he continued, “beware, 
for God’s sake, of Katkoff ; he has a bad 
name. You will not misunderstand me ; 
I do not speak in jealousy ; but neither of 
the men you have mentioned is a fitting 
companion for you. The Grand Duchess 
will not protect you ; there is nothing to 
hope for from her Highness. Will you 
promise me this?” 

“No, I will promise nothing,” I cried 
angrily, stamping my foot ; “ who are you 
to ask it? Am I a child to be told I may 
do this and leave that undone?” I 
flashed my eyes at him and fled away. 
Cruel, unkind Douglas ; how dare he pre- 
sume to dictate to me? How dare he, 
above all, tell me to my face that he is not 
jealous of Katkoff and the other ? 

That was the crux, and I knew it. 
What was more, I determined that if 
Douglas was not jealous, I would at 
least do my best to make him so. 


{TO BE CONTINUED 
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T is a pleasant moment when, closing 
behind me my study door—shutting 
away for a time all the dear 


The Idler domesticities of a house- 
takes his - 
seat. holder—I sit down in my 


capacity of book-taster to 
see what quality of wares our authors and 
publishers are placing before an avid 
public. With one’s old books enshelved 
around the room it is so much easier fit- 
tingly to appraise the new—to determine 
which of the many candidates among the 
latest comers can compel, by intrinsic 
merit, space being made for them among 
those already endeared to us by athousand 
different ties. 

To-day, with a fully-loaded revolver 
beside me,—I speak of no lethal weapon, 
but of that true friend of the modern 
journalist-bookman, the revolving case, 
which stands four-square to all the winds 
of criticism—there is but little time to 
spend in dallying with the outsides of the 
volumes before proceeding to cast the eye 
critical over their contents. With a broad- 
bladed paper knife of olive wood, rich to 
the user in reminiscences of the classic 
shores of Lake Como, with some scraps 
of paper on which to set down such jots 
and tittlings (I thank thee, Jabberjee, for 
teaching me that phrase) as arise in the 


mind of THE IDLER among his books, and 
with the latest pencil which an apt inven- 
tion has placed to hand, wherewith to 
make such jots and tittlings, I reach out 
and give a lazy turn to the revolving case 
made mine by matrimony. (I have 
learned that wedding presents are not a// 
pretty inutilities). 
Scanning the titles and 
A Sweet, cover-colours of the books 
Sad Poet. 
as the case revolves, I find 
my eye first taken by both in the in- 
stance of Christina Rossetti: a Bio- 
graphical and Critical Study, by 
Mackenzie Bell (Hurst & Blackett, 
Limited). Christina Rossetti, herself one 
of our most remarkable women poets, 
was one of a gifted family, and a member 
of one of the most noted ‘‘circles ” in the 
whole history of art and letters, so that 
there are three good reasons for her bio- 
graphy proving attractive, even fasci- 
nating, to a reader of literary instincts. 
I draw forth the dainty, grey-covered 
volume, and at once find myself musing 
on the appropriateness of the binding— 
and, as a natural consequence, on the fre- 
quency with which the contents and cover 
of a book jar one with the other. This is 
a subject on which I have “ views,” but as 
that is another story, to use the phrase 
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which, if report be true, is ever on the 
lips of Mr. Rudyard Kipling, I will not 
at the present moment inflict them upon 
the reader. I will merely say that the 
cover of this memoir of Christina Ros- 
setti typifies, so to speak, the prevailing 
sadness of her muse, and also the low tone 
of, Mr. Mackenzie Bell’s portrait of her. 

he author has divided his book into two 
parts, the biographical and the critical, 
and has surely erred therein, for the pro- 
vince of the biographer is that of reveal- 
ing to us the personality and life-story of 
one in whom we are already interested 
through the work which he or she may 
have accomplished. The reader of this 
volume finds himself agreeing with the oid 
paradox, which declared the part to be 
greater than the whole; for the work 
would have gained as a mémoir pour 
servir (and it is in the nature of things 
such) had much of the critical portion 
been eliminated, and the more essential 
parts embodied at their proper places in 
the “ Life.” Christina Rossetti strongly 
accentuated the truth that, as Shelley 
put it, 


‘* Our sweetest songs are those that tell of saddest 
thought,” 


for in her poems, and notably in those 
which “ stick in the mind,” a sweet sad- 
ness is the prevailing characteristic. Take, 
for example, that beautiful lyric, ‘‘ When 
I am dead, my dearest,” which is, perhaps, 
the best known of her songs. For my 
own part I confess that it moves me 
deeply, yet it has quite an opposite effect 
upon my friend Pyro, whom I have heard 
declare—after his wife had just sung it, 
too—that the sentiments expressed are 
unnatural and unpleasant. Poor Pyro,— 
as he knows,—]. pity him in his inappre- 
ciation. He is otherwise sane. In read- 


ing this record of Christina Rossetti’s life, I 
find myself especially interested in learn- 
ing that in her early childhood she used 
to visit her grandfather, Gaetano Polidori, 
(owing to whose admiring affection she 


Idler 


first saw herself in print) at a cottage which 
he occupied at the quiet little village of 
Holmer Green in Buckinghamshire. To 
one who knows all the banks and lanes of 
that rural neighbourhood, who lived, in 
fact, for some years among them, it comes 
as a curious revelation to find that it was 
there that one of our great poets gained 
an intimacy with Nature. Holmer Green, 
Little Missenden and Beman End—these 
unsophisticated congeries of cottages, 
familiar as they are to me, become 
hallowed in my memory by the late- 
acquired knowledge that Christina Rossetti 
had stayed there as a child. I wonder 
whether the Polidori cottage is yet stand- 
ing, and whether it can be identified ? 
This same corner of Buckinghamshire 
was already rich in poetical association, 
for Milton dwelt at Chalfont, and 
Edmund Waller at Coleshill, where local 
tradition points out the ancient oak in 
which he sat and composed his verses. 
With the aid of Mr. William Michael 
Rossetti, the only surviving member of the 
poet’s family, Mr. Bell has given us a 
volume which, despite some redundancies, 
is yet a work rich in true literary interest, 
and one which the more markedly accen- 
tuates the impression that we already had 
of Christina Rossetti’s genius and per- 
sonality. 

The next work on which I 


ll lay my hand is in strong con- 
genarian’s trast with the one which I 
onan have just put down; that 


dealt with a quiet, unob- 
trusive life, this deals at some length 
with a life of storm and stress. It takes 
the form of two large volumes clothed in 
scarlet, on the covers of which are to be 
read My Life in Two Hemispheres, by 
Sir Charles Gavan Duffy (T. Fisher 
Unwin). At once I may confess to a 
preference for the first portion of the 
wcrk, wherein the veteran tells of his 
life in Ireland and England, before he 
left Europe for a long and distinguished 
career under the Southern Cross. Born 
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in “loyal” Ulster, the son of a Catholic 
shopkeeper, young Duffy early followed 
family tradition as a “rebel.” With but 
little education in the accepted sense, but 
with an inborn fondness for books and the 
ower which they give to those who use 
hem properly, he found himself, while 
still a very young 
man, sub-editor of a 

; [ 
Dublin newspaper. 
In recalling this 
period, Sir Charles 
has to tell of Thomas 


Moore, of Daniel 
O’Connell, and other 
notable Irishmen. 


His description of 
the poet seems actu- 
ally to bring us into 
personal touch with 
him. The sub-editor 
had been disturbed 
during his dinner 
hour by a visitor. 
“When I descended 
I found a little, mid- 
dle-aged man, with : 
pleasant smile and 
lively eyes, but of a | } 
countenance far 
from comely, and so 
elaborately dressed 
that the primrose 
gloves which he wore 
did not seem out of 
harmony with the 
splendour of his at- 
tire. But my interest 
was awakened in an 
instant when he told 
me his ‘name was 





’ 


Moore—Thomas Moore.’” In_ such 
attractive “bits” about notable indi- 
viduals these two volumes are rich. Rich 


also are they in good stories — those 
“plums” to the reader of reminis- 
cences. Sir Charles is an old man, 
an observant man, a travelled man, 
and, above all, an Irishman, all of 
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which circumstances combine to render 
him one of the best of story tellers. His 
volumes will be in demand “at all the 
libraries,” so that most of my readers will 
probably become acquainted with these 
good things in their proper place, Sir 
Charles Duffy’s pages. 


Yet one story I 


Christina Rossetti. 


From the pencil drawing by Dante Gabriel Rossetti, October, 1852, now in the 


possession of Mr. W. M. Rossetti. 


(By permission of Messrs. Hurst & Blackett, Ltd.) 


must give myself the pleasure of quoting, 
if only for the enlivening of what I imagine 
some readers are wont to look upon 
as the dullest portion of a periodical, that 
which is concerned with new books. The 
tale is told of a “good-lcoking, clever 
scamp, an Englishman named H a 
who, having been a reporter in Dublin, 
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became editor of a new Galway journal. 
“After a year he reappeared in his old 
haunts. ‘What brings you here?’ one 
of his old acquaintances demanded ; 
‘are you not editor of the Ga/way Thun- 
derer?’ ‘Be more accurate, my dear 
boy, the Ga/way Irishman. ‘And how 
came you, you Cockney impostor, to edit 
the Jrishman?’ ‘Why not, my son? 
I am more Hibernian than the Hiber- 
nians, I can spout like Burgh Quay, handle 
a cudgel like Donnybrook Fair, and I’ve 
got an Irish wife ; I’ll trouble you to beat 
that record!’ ‘And your hopeful ex- 
periment, does it still prosper?’ ‘No, 
sir; that great journal which I created 
died in my arms.’ ‘ Died?’ exclaimed 
his friend; ‘How did it die with that 
tremendous backing of agitators and 
priestsyou used to parade in your leaders?’ 
* That was just it, dear; it died of too 
many patrons.’ ‘What do you mean?’ 
‘You don’t know, my son,’ rejoined the 
ex-editor, ‘ what a Galway patron does for 
his favourite journal.’ ‘No, tell me.’ 
* He dines with the editor every time he 
comes to town, writes a libel once a 
quarter, and never pays his subscription.” 
The only comment to be made upon 
this story is that Sir Charles Gavan 
Duffy’s “ Cockney ” certainly showed him- 
self a well-Hibernianised one. 
After the manifold delights 
Nae esque of My Life in Two Hemispheres 
ublin, as , . 
with its rich Irish flavour, I 
find something particularly appropriate in 
my next volume from among the “ re- 
volver’s” load of recent works. This is 
Picturesque Dublin: Old and New, by 
Frances Gerard, with illustrations by Rose 
Barton, A.R.W.S. (Hutchinson & Co.) 
Simple in get-up, the book is full of in- 
terest, literary and pictorial, for both 
writer and artist have very evidently come 
to their work in a loving spirit. Even to 
one who only knows the famous old book- 
shops of Dublin prospectively and by 
repute, the taking up of a volume such as 
this makes reminiscences crowd upon the 
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mind,—of men who trod the streets of the 
Irish capital before they became the 
property of the world and of Fame. We 
think at once of Jonathan Swift, the 
savage humorist, and one of the most 
striking literary figures of his century ; of 
his younger contemporaries, the poor 
sizar of Trinity College, Oliver Goldsmith, 
and the great orator Edmund Burke ; and 
many others of equal or lesser note en- 
deared to us by innumerable volumes of 
wit and wisdom. The literary associations 
of Dublin would, indeed, by themselves 
afford materizls for a book of great and 
varied interest, but Miss Gerard deals not 
only with this but with the social and 
historical sides of the Irish capital, and in 
doing so gossips in a fresh and lively 
fashion. As we read on we find ourselves 
passing through crowds of the witty and 
the beautiful who have shone in Dublin, 
a city famous all the world over for its 
wits and its beauties, and what is more, 
we get to realise strongly why it was that 
Mr. Meredith imported his daring heroine 
Diana Merion from the sister island. 
The reader of this book seems to know 
his Dublin as though he had visited it, 
which shows to what good purpose Miss 
Gerard and Miss Barton have wrought ; 
to those who know and love the city the 
volume should afford a veritable treat,—a 
treat of the richest, and warranted not to 
disagree with anyone--that of reviving 
pleasant recollections. 
I sometimes find myself 
The Bible wondering whether Charles 
in Ruskin’s " , 
Works. Lamb, had he lived in these 
days of book “ making,” 
would have included among his “books 
which are no books—dib/ia-abiblia” — 
the many volumes which are made up 
of “bits” on a given subject from the 
works of a given writer. I suppose that 
he would not, as he did not include in 
his catalogue of “ things in books’ cloth- 
ing” those “‘ Beauties ”—compiled by Dr. 
William Dodd & Co.—which were so 
much in vogue in his time. My “Index 
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Prohibitorious ” would be extended to the 
inclusion of most of such volumes. Yet 
that such a book may be well done, and 
full of interest, is shown by the pub- 
lication of Zhe Bible References of John 
Ruskin by Mary and Ellen Gibbs. 
(George Allen). The 
makers of this book 
have gone with pious 
care through all Mr. 
Ruskin’s works, and 
have gathered together 
the numerous passages 
in which he has obvious- 
ly made use of Biblical 
inspiration ; these are 
arranged alphabetically 
according to subject, 
and there are appendi- 
ces giving chapter and 
verse for each reference. 
The volume, neatly and 
tastefully got up, will 
doubtless prove attrac- 
tive to many in these 
scrap-loving days. It is, 
certainly, a notable ad- 
dition to Ruskinian (I 
do not say Ruskin’s) 
“ biblia-abiblia.” ; 

At the «im 
monthly 
output of; 
fiction, one 
has to hold up the hands 
of wonder, and exclaim, 
with the Wizard’s 
Dominie, “ Pro-di-gi- 
ous!” No one can 
nowadays pretend to 
read all the new novels, or at least they can 
do no more than pretend, although I have 
heard a young man (and one whose office 
hours I believe are from nine to six) de- 
clare that he reads almost all. I had a 
keen desire on hearing this to emulate 
Charles Lamb and ask permission to 
“feel the gentleman’s bumps,” but let the 
statement pass in pitying—yes, pitying, 
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wonder. Frankly, I confess that I do 
nothing of thesort. Life would assuredly 
not be worth living in such circumstances, 
and yet I can enjoy as heartily as most 
a well-written or a cleverly-conceived tale. 
Among those which I have read recently 


=. 
eg 


ePay 
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Swift’s Temple at Delville. 


(By permission of Messrs. Hutchinson & Co.) 


one stands out as notable for a variety of 
reasons. ‘‘Good, yes; but will it be 
popular?” I find myself asking again 
and again, asl read Zhe Minister of State, 
by John A. Steuart (William Heinemann). 
The story is clever, undoubtedly clever, 
quite, I think, the best that Mr. Steuart 
has yet given us. Mr. Balfour, speechi- 
fying on the subject of fiction—a subject 
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in which, for some reason not difficult 
to divine, Ministers of Cabinet rank seem 
fond of dabbling—Mr. Balfour recently 
complained that we had not had enough 
of the novel biographical. Mr. Steuart’s 
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that he was a herd-boy on his uncle’s 
farm at Pitweem, until—but I will not give 
the story away in the manner affected 
by some reviewers. The romance—if I 
may say so without shocking any sensi- 

tiveness which the 











author may have on 
the subject—is like- 
ly to strike some 
readers as a fresh 
development of 
what has_ been 
rather foolishly dub- 
bed “ Kail yard” 
fiction, for the ac- 
tion takes place— 
actually, or in a re- 
flected manner — 
on, or about, a 
Scotch farmstead. 
Mr. Steuart has 
evidently portrayed 
some of the charac- 
ters of this locality 
with loving careful- 
ness, and has been 
peculiarly success- 
ful in his presenta- 
tion of the old 
dominie under 
whose _ guidance 
Evan commenced 
a career of splendid 
triumph. This 
dominie is, so far 
asI amaware,a new 
type in fiction. Be- 
ing a man of great 











** How can we stave them off for another day?” 


From ‘‘ The Tragedy of the Korosko,” by A. Conan Doyle. 
(By permission of Messrs. Smith, Elder & Co.) 


story was probably completed at the time 
that Mr. Balfour gave his address, but— 
great minds w/// jump—he has in it gone 
one step towards a removal of the re- 
proach which Mr. Balfour chose to think 
existed. He gives us in effect a biography 
of his hero, Evan Kinloch, from the time 


natural talent who 
has drifted into one 
of the backwaters 
of life, he takes a 
pathetic delight in the abundant promise 
and rich fulfilment of his pupil, the ex- 
herd-boy of Pitweem. I feel onclosing the 
book that in him I have actually made a 
new friend who will remain with me to be 
an old one. In his hero, however, I find 
Mr. Steuart less successful. We are 
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presented to a prodigy, one before whom 
another Scotsman, the Admirable Crich- 
ton, might have quailed, but somehow we 
fail to feel altogether convinced that 
we are following the story of such a 
genius. When, for example, Evan has 
achieved any distinction, from his early 
triumphs at the University, up to his ap- 
pointment as a Minister of State, we do 
not altogether realise how he has done it, 
we only learn what he has done through 
the gathering of family and friends at 
his native place, where his father and 
sister, the dominie, and relatives at Pit- 
weem, all cry ‘“Pro-di-gi-ous!” in their 
various and characteristic manners. Mr. 
Steuart may retort that such would be 
only natural. The author’s style—to 
merely touch upon that fascinatingly 
elusive quality—seems to indicate him a 
loving student of the two greatest living 
masters of prose-fiction, Mr. George 
Meredith, and Mr. Thomas Hardy. 
The fact that the story introduces, in 
its Parliamentary scenes, and under the 
very thinnest of disguises, two of the 
greatest politicians of the later Victorian 
period, and that its interest turns largely 
upon such modern financial jobbery as 
that of the great Liberator frauds, will 
probably help to make it popular. It is 
a really interesting novel, far above ‘‘the 
ruck ” of current fiction. 
Another story, which is ex- 
he _. cellent in its way, and a strik- 
nglish in . ia 
Egypt. ing contrast to Zhe Minister 
of State, is The Tragedy of the 
Korosko, by A. Conan Doyle (Smith, 
Elder & Co.) If the author had not 
already manifested a marvellous versatility 
as a writer of fiction, his latest work might 
have surprised us—but when we remem- 
ber Zhe White Company, Rodney Stone, 
and Zhe Sign a) Four, we know that there 
is no subject limitation to Mr. Conan 
Doyle’s range as story-wright. The plot 
of Zhe Tragedy of the Korosko is, 1 might 
almost say, conspicuous by its absence, 
for the book is but the record of an 


eventful pleasure trip up the Nile, in 
1895, in “the Xorosko, a turtle-bottomed, 
round-bowed, stern-wheeler, with a 3oin. 
draught, and the lines of a flat-iron.” 
Of course, the unexpected happened 
—one is always on the look-out for 
the unexpected in reading a romance 
—and in the formidable shape of a 
Dervish raid. Things looked very black 
for the international party, which con- 
sisted of half-a-dozen Britishers, three 
Americans, and a Frenchman, the last 
mentioned of whom persisted in preach- 
ing the non-existence of the bellicose 
Dervishes. The story is frankly named 
a tragedy, and the reader knows that 
some of the party must succumb; those 
who fall seem to have the best of it, 
for the author has made very real for us 
the horrors of being borne prisoners across 
the terrible desert by the fanatical 
followers of the Mahdi. How it was that 
the majority escaped from their captors 
I do not intend to betray, suffice it that 
they did escape and that dire vengeance 
overtook the raiders. Mr. Conan Doyle 
has individualised his characters with 
considerable success, and he has trans- 
ferred to his pages with remarkable 
effect the “atmosphere” of the desert. 
I must, however, confess to having the 
impression that it is in a sense a story 
with a purpose, and a purpose such as 
would in nine cases out of ten prove 
fatal to the story itself; I feel, that is, 
that the author while weaving his 
romance has wished to impress his views 
with regard to the English occupation of 
Egypt; views which I can recall his 
vigorously enunciating in an after-dinner 
speech on his return from his Egyptian 
trip to which we doubtless owe this story. 
While it will not add to the reputation of 
the author of Zhe White Company nor to 
the popularity of the creator of Sherlock 
Holmes, Zhe Tragedy of the Korosko may 
be recommended to anyone on the look- 
out for a couple of hours’ excellent 
entertainment. 








Gathered themselves together from reeking swamp and steaming forest. 


AN UNOFFICIAL AFFAIR. 


A STORY OF THE WEST AFRICAN FOREST. 


BY HAROLD 


BINDLOSS. 


ILLUSTRATED BY D. B. WATERS. 


HAGGARD, fever-worn white man 

lay panting in a tent beside a 
muddy river which flows through the 
great palm-forests on the northern border 
of a certain British colony in Western 
Africa. 

The flickering light of a smoky lamp 
fell upon the sufferer’s hollow face, while 
a comrade, scarcely less sickly, knelt close 
by, turning over the contents of a medi- 
cine chest, and anathematising the mos- 
quitoes which settled thirstily upon him 
now that his hands were too busy to drive 
them away. The rain swirled down the 
canvas above, and the darkness outside 
seemed filled with the rush of the tropical 
deluge. 


The sick man was Kirkstone Lindley, a 
civil officer of the British service, and his 
companion Lieutenant Marvin, in com- 
mand of a detachment of black troops, 
and the two had been sent up into the 
fringe of the wild “ hinterland ” on a dip- 
lomatic visit to a bush headman. Inland 
traders had complained bitterly that cer- 
tain lawiess chieftains levied blackmail 
on all the oil passing through their domi- 
nions, and occasionally seized the rubber- 
gatherers as slaves. This, they pointed 
out, seriously interfered with the com- 
merce of the western border, and Lindley 
went north to explain to the depredators 
that the Government objected strongly to 
such proceedings. The bush headman, 
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however, was quite aware that the authori- 
ties would be very loth to send upa costly 
expedition into his pestilential swamps, 
and felt himself master of the situation. 

So at first he made lying promises, and, 
it is probable, tampered with the provi- 
sions supplied the little party, for most 
West African natives are adepts at vege- 
table poisoning. Afterwards, when a mys- 
terious sickness broke out among the 
handful of black troops, and both the 
white officers went down with fever, he 
changed his tone, and Lindley considered 
it prudent to retire. Now he lay camped 
beside the river, waiting until his men re- 
covered strength to continue the south- 
ward march. 

Presently Marvin said, “ All the anti- 
pyrin’s done, and I'll have to give you the 
old draught again. It can’t be helped, 
you know.” 

Lindley stretched out a burning, claw- 
like hand. ‘“ Headache and deafness are 
almost worse than fever,” he answered, as 
he gulped the bitter mixture down. 
Then Marvin added, thoughtfully, “I 
hardly like to worry you now, but I can’t 
see my way out of this at all. Most of 
the carriers are crippled with Guinea- 
worm, or pretend to be; the rest would 
bolt if they got the chance; and only half 
the men are fit for duty. The scouts say 
the bushmen* are gathering about us in 
force, and it would be precious awkward 
if they were to rush us now.” 

“It’s hard to lie helpless when there’s 
so much to be done,” was the feeble 
answer, “ but it can’t be helped, and you 
never know your luck — especially in 
Africa. Anyway, we can only wait, and 
that’s the worst of all.” Then, with a 
groan, the sick man turned his face from 
the light, for his head ached intolerably, 
and a burning pain racked every joint. 
Marvin sat still in despondent silence, 
listening to the roar of falling water, while 


* “ Bushman ” is the term universally used on 
men of the bush. 
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the rain came down as it only can in the 
tropics, smiting the quivering palm-fronds 
like solid rods, and beating the lilies into 
shreds of white. It was overpoweringly 
hot, with a clammy, steamy heat, which 
crushes the life out of an unacclimatised 
European, and the fire of the malaria was 
in his blood as well. 

Presently he sprang to his feet as the 
crash of an over-loaded flint-lock gun 
rang out above the sound of the deluge, 
and a handful of jagged potleg ripped 
through the canvas. Lindley raised him- 
self on one elbow, and Marvin turned 
down the lamp for safety’s sake. An illu- 
minated tent makes too good a target for 
even an indifferent marksman to miss. 

“Those weary bushmen,” he said. 
‘“‘ After the Haussa stalked the last I 
thought they had learned better. Lie 
still, Lindley ; I suppose I must go and 
see.” 

As he stepped forth from the tent a 
clamour of startled voices rose through 
the rain, and he heard the hoarse chal- 
lenge of a Haussa sentry. The ringing 
of a Snider and a crackle of brushwood 
followed, and then all was still again. 
When the white man’s eyes became ac- 
customed to the darkness he made out a 
group of shadowy figures standing, rifle in 
hand, beside frail shelters of plaited palm 
boughs, half-hidden by the mist that rose 
like steam from the soaking earth. A 
swarm of naked carriers floundered aim- 
lessly about the camp, and presently a big 
black sergeant, with the blood of the 
northern Moslem in his veins, strode for- 
word, and raised a dripping hand in 
salute. 

“ Any order, sah?” he said; and his 
officer answered, “Send two of your best 
men to catch that fellow if they can, and 
keep those carriers still——” Marvin 
broke off suddenly, for the misty forest 
reeled before his eyes, but with an effort 


the West Coast to describe the forest tribes, .¢., 
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he added, “ Double the sentries ; palaver 
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set,” and dragged himself away. When 
he reached the tent he mixed a draught 
from the medicine chest and flung him- 
self down upon the mats, shaking in every 


limb. “I never thought I was so bad as 
that,” he said half-aloud. ‘ What on 
earth will become of us now?” Then his 


overtaxed strength gave way, and he sank 
into the limp insensibility which occa- 
sionally brings relief from the pains of 
intermittent fever. 

An hour later a sentry, hearing a sus- 
picious rustling of undergrowth, fired his 
rifle at a venture, and when the worn-out 
men staggered to their feet again they 
found that the portion of the camp where 
the bush carriers, being heathen, lay apart 
was empty. All had vanished silently into 
the forest while the others slept, and, what 
was worse, most of the provisions and 
ammunition cases had vanished with 
them too. Thereupon Sergeant Aweh 
approached the tent, and drawing apart 
the canvas peered inside. By the faint 
light of the turned-down lamp he saw one 
figure tossing upon the mats, and moan- 
ing as if in pain, while another leaned 
back against a deal case, very grim and 
silent, with a big revolver hanging by a 
lanyard about its neck. The set teeth 
grated as he listened, and the fingers of 
one hand cienched themselves, but the 
Moslem knew his officer was not awake, 
and closing to the wet canvas he slipped 
quietly away. 

Shortly afterwards an informal council 
was held beneath a bower of palm-fronds, 
which leaked like a large-meshed colan- 
der, and five men of a soldier race which 


has served the British Government very ° 


faithfully in the forests of Western Africa 
took part therein. They were Haussas 
from a healthy land beyond the fever- 
belt, who had journeyed south to enter 
the service of a power they had heard was 
even greater than that of the northern 
Arabs. 

“The matter is very plain,” said Ser- 
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geant Aweh, in the semi-Arabic tongue of 
the hinterland. “The officer-men are 
both sick, and they will die if they stay 
here much longer. We are few, and the 
sickness is upon us also, so if the bush- 
men fall upon us now there is no hope of 
escape.” 

Aweh glanced at the rest, who nodded 
approval, and said there was wisdom in 
the words, and that Allah had doubtless 
given their comrade an understanding 
mind. Then he continued, “The white 
officers must not die, for they are just 
masters and kind; neither is it fitting 
that the naked heathen should slay the 
faithful when they are too sick to fight. 
Now beyond the Malumba river an officer 
of the other white nation holds an outpost 
with many little black soldiers, and, if it 
be the will of Allah, I and another may 
reach them and ask for help. Who 
comes with me?” 

Then one private, who acted as tent- 
orderly, said he had heard the white men 
discuss that very plan, and decide that it 
was impossible ; while another, who had 
once accompanied a frontier survey, de- 
clared that the bush tribes were accursed 
devil-worshippers, who would assuredly 
hack the messengers in pieces. 

Aweh settled the matter by bringing 
his Snider-but viciously down upon the 
speaker’s bare foot, and saying : 

“At the worst, two men can but die, 
and here there is no hope. Therefore, I, 
Sergeant Aweh, go for one, and I ask not 
the officers, for they would assuredly say 
‘No,’ being too sick to understand.” 

“TI also,” said a private, rising to his 
feet ; “‘ but we go by different ways, that if 
the heathen spear the one, the other may 
bear the message. Lend me ten rounds 


of ammunition, Amadu, and you the long 
sword-bayonet, Corporal Attou.” 

Then the conference broke up, and 
presently a startled sentry dropped his 
rifle from the present as his sergeant’s 
voice whispered the password behind 
saw two figures slip past 


him and 
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and vanish into the rain like flitting 
ghosts. 

When his temperature fell,with the cool- 
ness before the dawn, Marvin awoke some- 
what better, for the intermittent fever is 
always worst at night, and as the first grey 
light filtered down through the vapour he 
staggered forth from thetent. He listened 
gravely to the story of the carriers’ de- 
sertion, but frowned when he heard that 
two of his most reliable men were missing 
as well, apparently for no reason what- 
ever. Then he went back to the tent 
with a set face, and met Lindley’s en- 
quiring eyes. 

“Worse than ever,” he said sombrely. 
‘ All the carriers have bolted, and taken 
the provisions, too. That, however, is 
only what I expected ; but I can’t under- 
stand Aweh and Shalule deserting. They 
were the best we had, and I would have 
trusted them with my life.” 

“So would I,” was the feeble answer. 
“ Well, we must just wait events, and do 
the best we can, but it is hardly likely 
we'll ever see the coast again.” 

Five days later it happened that Captain 
Lucien Thurot, who, with a company of 
black Senegali soldiers, ruled over a wild 
region where territory under the protection 
of France adjoined the British colony, 
held high festival in his rickety head- 
quarters. Thurot was a restless little 
individual, whose inborn love of excite- 
ment and merriment many fevers had 
failed to quite crush out, and his duty 
was to keep what order he could among 
the turbulent tribesmen, and see that the 
perfidious English made no encroach- 
ments on the territory of France. Never- 
theless he occasionally made long journeys 
to visit the British officers across the 
border, for he generally found them pro- 
vided with choice cordials, and some of 
them could even sing the songs of his 
own land. 

On the night in question, three brother 
officers of the French service and one 
English trader had gathered themselves 
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together from reeking swamp and steamy 
forest. This they did periodically, because 
they were hungry for the mere sound of a 
European voice, and the meeting, which 
generally resolved itself into a three days’ 
carnival, was strictly unofficial, and never 
mentioned in the reports. Indeed, it 
sometimes happened that the wily bush- 
man took advantage of their absence to 
carry off his neighbour’s wives or wipe 
out an offending village. 

A glare of many candles lighted up the 
long room of the pile-raised building, 
while outside the wet palm-fronds clashed 
and rustled before a fanning of fiery air, 
and the mist rolled in columns across the 
face of the quaking swamps. Inside it was 
fiercely hot ; the damp. trickled in great 
globules down the wainscot, and through 
the open casements there entered the 
mingled odours of aromatic wood-smoke, 
lily-flowers, and the exhalations of river 
mud, whichform the West African bouquet. 
The guests, however, were well used to 
both heat and damp, and disregarded the 
oven-like temperature as they made merry 
over their wine. The sword of the pes- 
tilence hung above thein, heads, as it were, 
by a single hair, but they:were in boisterous 
spirits, and applauded vigorously when the 
English trader, after attempting to tune a 
dilapidated banjo, commenced a ditty 
which they could not understand. ‘The 
indifferent verses were of the pastoral 
order, and told of English meadows and 
honeysuckle in deep sunk lanes, and 
seemed strangely out of place in that 
region of heat and malaria, pestilence and 
sudden death. 

Then the singer, whose courage had 
given way at last beneath the racking 
pain of rheumatic fever and the loneliness 
of Africa, laid down his banjo with a sigh. 
“It’s a curious world,” he said. ‘Two 
years ago this night I had all that man 
could desire, and now I’m stewing like a 
lost soul in this land of fever.. I suppose 
ifthe malaria wiped us all out to-morrow 
no one on earth would care.” 
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“Crest la vie,” answered his Gallic 
neighbour, who understood in _ part. 
“ Mais alors! here is good wine, and 
camaraderie, and for the rest it is all the 
the same in fifty year. Ah! the brave 
Antoine, he sing now—like an angel, you 
say ?” 

“JT thought they only played on 
harps,” said the trader, smiling in spite 
of himself. Then he lapsed into silence, 
for a young 
officer, whose 
hollow face 
was curiously 
flushed, leaned 
against a pillar 
with a trophy 
of savage arms 
above his head, 
and chanted in 
a ringing voice 
a ballad of re- 
venge and lost 
Lorraine. This 
time there was 
tumultuous 
applause, which 
subsided into 
laughter as a 
discordant 
pounding of 
monkey-skin 
drums rose up 
from the com- 
pound below, 
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“ Maudits animaux.” A heavy thud fol- 
lowed, and the music ceased suddenly 
amid the crash of splintering glass, while 
Lieutenant Antoine took his host to task 
for wasting the precious vintage on the 
outside of an unappreciative Krooboy. 
Afterwards there was a pause, and the 
silence was only broken by the patter of 
heavy drops upon the thatch, and the 
rustle of palm branches swaying over- 
head, until a 
harsh _ chal- 
lenge from a 
sentry beyond 
the gate rang 
through _ the 
steamy air. 
Then the ver- 
andah stairway 
creaked, and a 
Senegali _ ser- 
geant entered 
the room. A 
wild and drag- 
gled object 
pushed past 
him into the 
glow of the 
lights, and the 
officers stared 
in amaze as 
a tall negro 
stood before 
them, leaning 
heavily upon 





and__unlovely 
voices broke 
out into the paddling chanty, “ Acha ho.” 
The African is an imitative being, and the 
negro hewers of wood, inspired by sundry 
bottles of gin bestowed upon them by the 
visitors, had extemporised a vociferous 
concert of their own. But the giver of 
the feast was equal to the occasion. Car- 
rying a heavy decanter in his hand, he 
proceeded, none tou steadily, towards the 
verandah, and leaning over the balus- 
trade, hurled the missile among the 
crouching musicians below with a cry of 


There are now dead scouts beside the fords. 


the fouled 
muzzle of a 
The mire of many a swamp 
was crusted from ankle to knee; thorns 
had scored red lines upon both hands and 
face ; and the shreds of uniform which 
covered one massy arm were caked and 
stiff with blood. 

The sergeant commenced some ram- 
bling explanation, and the guests looked 
on wondering, until the trader said, “A 
British Haussa,” and went forward, car- 
rying a goblet of wine; but the soldier 
shook his head and answered in his own 


Snider rifle. 
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An Unofficial Affair 


tongue, “I am a Moslem, neither will I 
eat until you have heard. Listen, white 
men.” Then he told the story of the 
disease-stricken and beleagured camp, 
and the officers listened with all their ears, 
while the trader explained such portions as 
they could not understand. The merri- 
ment had faded from their faces before 
the narrative was done, and Lieutenant 
Thurot said, “In five days he came, and 
the bushmen watch every ford. It wasa 
wonderful march—if the tale is true.” 

The trader translated, and the Moslem’s 
fingers tightened a little about the rusty 
Snider barrel as he answered grimly, “It 
is all true—of what use are lies. There 
were many bushmen, but my people 
know all the tricks of foreign warfare, 
and there are now dead scouts beside the 
fords.” 

Then Lieutenant Antoine broke in: “I 
know that tribe. They burned our Gil- 
lata village and shot my despatch-carrier, 
and the English Marvin, I know him 
too—a good comrade. It is well, then, 
that we make an example of these pigs of 
bushmen—eh ?” 

A hurried consultation followed, after 
which Captain Thurot favoured the Sene- 
gali sergeant with many and somewhat 
confused instructions, the result of which 
was that he took the worn-out messenger 
away, and regaled him with the best the 
stores contained. Then a bugle rang out 
through the darkness, and a sound of hur- 
rying feet and jingle of rifle-swivels rose up 
from the misty compound. An hour later 
Captain Thurot and another officer of 
France crawled into their hammocks, 
while the trader chuckled as he lay in his 
own. A hoarse shouting of orders fol- 
lowed, a line of black soldiers swung out 
of the compound, and filed away beneath 
the palms ; and presently the tramp of feet 
and crackle of undergrowth grew fainter 
and fainter, until it died away into the 
silence of the forest. 

One morning, when the deluge had 
given place to the fierce sunlight which 
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now and then varies the monotony of the 
rains, Lieutenant Marvin was seated upon 
an overturned case in the doorway of his 
tent. He was then a gaunt and sickly 
skeleton, with eyes that glittered with fever, 
but the man who lay beside him, and 
whom he was trying to feed with scraps of 
mouldy biscuit and rancid sardines, was 
in a still more pitiable plight. 

‘“‘Tt’s no use,” said Lindley at length, 
“ T’m afraid I’m too far gone to eat that 
now. I dreamt I was back in head- 
quarters, Harry, with iced wine and fruit 
before me, but the fever is doing its work 
thoroughly, and I’ll never see the Marina 
again.” 

“ That’s nonsense,” broke in the other, 
with an assurance he was far from feeling. 
“Your temperature is going down, and 
we'll take you through all right yet.” 
Then the speaker’s face grew dark as he 
added, ‘‘ We'll have to smash the bush- 
men first ; they’re evidently going to rush 
us to-day.” 

Lindley made no response, though there 
was a faint smile in his eyes which showed 
he quite understood the hopelessness of 
the case, and Marvin glanced uneasily 
towards the forest. The tufted fronds of 
the palms behind the strip of plume-grass 
and reeds in which the camp lay, with the 
river in front and the forest behind, rose 
sharply in a lace-like tracery of green 
against the brightness above. Here and 
there fleecy wreaths of mist hung low 
down among the tall, columnar stems, 
while an odour as of all manner of spices 
hung over the whole place, and mingled 
with the hothouse-like smell of steaming 
earth. The glare from the river was trying 
to the eyes, and the burning heat of Africa 
pierced pitilessly through the tall grass 
tussocks among which a handful of sickly, 
half-famished black soldiers lay. All was 
very still save for the drowsy gurgle of the 
river among the reeds, and Marvin found 
it strangely hard to realise that.the silent 
bush was filled with the skulking foe. 

Presently a stealthy crackling of under- 
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growth came out of the forest, and the two 
white men grasped hands without a word. 
Marvin limped slowly towards one corner 
of the breastwork of interlaced palm- 
branches and thorns, his hot fingers closing 
about the butt of a big revolver, while his 
comrade followed him wistfully with his 
eyes. Both knew that death was very 
near them then, but the officer’s voice 
rose clearly as he said, “‘No man fires 
without my word. If the bushmen once 
get inside they will cut you up very 
small; so you had better fight hard to- 
day.” 

A fierce growl made answer, and there 
was a clicking of breech-blocks as a man 
here and there made sure that thecartridge- 
rim lay snugly home. Then with set teeth 
and black fingers clenched tightly about 
the trigger-guards, they waited the coming 
of the foe. 

Suddenly a crackle of firing leapt from 
trunk to trunk round two sides of the 
breastwork, and the air seemed filled with 
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a whirring flight of potleg, which struck 
white splinters from the branches and 
strewed the camp with the fallen tassels of 
plume-grass. The echoes rolled across the 
forest,and Marvin raised his hand. ‘* Hold 
your fire until you see them,” he cried, and 
a sudden stillness followed, a stillness that 


was strongly trying to the nerves. Then 
a succession of heavy ringing reports, very 
different from the sputter of native flint- 
lock guns, fell upon his ears. 

“Stolen rifles among them, too; but 
where can they be firing now,” he said 
half aloud. And there was a jingle of 
swivels as the men about him fidgeted 
uneasily with there rifles. Next moment 
the forest seemed alive with rustling 
creatures, and Marvin strained his eyes 
in vain to pierce the blue wreaths of 
acrid vapour which hung over the under- 
growth, for the smoke could not rise into 
that saturated air. Again creepers and 
brushwood crackled, then opened up 
before a wild rush of hurrying men, and 
as the vapour curled aside before a little 
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puff of air the white men said grimly, 
“ Now comes the end.” 

Still there was no charge of leaping, 
matchet-armed figures upon the breast- 
work, and Marvin could feel his nerves 
tingle and tighten as he waited. Then 
the blood stirred madly in his veins, for a 
European voice called aloud, and there 
was rapid hammering of rifles beneath 
the palms. Another order rang out, fol- 
lowed by an ear-splitting shout, some- 
thing between a roar and a yell, and he 
knew that a detachment of French Sene- 
galis were driving the foe through the 
forest. For five minutes there was noth- 
ing to be heard but the smashing down 
of brushwood, the rending of creepers, 
and a desultory ringing of rifles, and then 
a bugle sent its shrill call across the misty 
palms. Presently little groups of ebony- 
faced, blue-clad figures strode out of the 
forest, and came tramping through the 
plume-grass, and Marvin found himself 
grasping the hand of a perspiring French 
officer, while he struggled to find some- 
thing appropriate to say, for the words 
seemed to stick in his dried-up throat. 

“Tt is nothings, comarade,” the other 
answered, smiling. ‘ The bushman he is 
not wait for my Senegali him to écrasser, 
cochons, cochons”; and the English 
trader broke in with a chuckle, ‘‘ The 
cochons knew better than that, and you 
can thank those two men of yours we 
ever got here at all. One reached the 
outpost half-dead, and we picked the 
other up on the way, dragging himself 
along with a reed spear in his side. 
However, we've brought provisions and 
drugs, and I enlisted carriers for you, 
too—at the point of the bayonet, so to 
speak ; it took one section all their time 
to get them here at all. And now, no 
more talking, we’re going to fix up a 
high-class meal, and have a great time 
afterwards.” 

The trader was as good as his word, 
and the festivities broken off at the out- 
post were renewed on an extensive scale, 





‘*No man fires without my word.” 
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fort he Senegalis, who were Moslem too, 
fraternised with the British Haussas. 
Even Lindley, after being regaled on 
tinned soups and a little good wine, felt 
fresh hope and strength awake within 
him, and, lying propped against a roll of 
matting, laughed until the tears ran down 
his hollow cheeks at the sallies of his Gallic 
friends. 

Finally, just as the coppery sun dipped 
behind the forest and the burning day 
came to a close, Marvin sent for the two 
men who had carried the tidings, and 
addressed them briefly: “For leaving 
camp without an order there is extra 
drill,” he said, “but the officers of the 
Government do not forget faithful service ; 
wait and see what shall come about.” And 
Sergeant Aweh silently raised his hand 
in salute, and helped his wounded com- 
rade away. 
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Captain Thurot also had something 
to say. “I like not many précis and 
letters from the Administration,” he ob- 
served ; “this is altogether an affair per- 
sonal, between brothers of the sword. 
So you send me provisions back some 
day—and there is no writing of re- 
ports.” 

Marvin laughed and agreed, the more 
so that he had no desire for much weary 
official investigation ; and next morning, 
with many assurances of their eternal 
admiration and friendship, the French 
officers took themselves away. In due 


time the little party safely reached the 
coast, but, like many other things which 
happen in the frontier bush, the whole 
details of that journey are not to be 
found in any colonial record. As the 
kindly soldier of France had said—-it 
was an entirely unofficial affair. 
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His Lordship.—** What is that peculiar rasping noise I hear outside the Couit ?” 
Counsel for Plaintiff.—‘ Oh, it’s only my learned brother, the counsel for the defendant, my lord, 
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HE meeting of the waters: the 
deep sea pool, where first the 
long grey beard of Father Thames is 
dashed with brine: where first his 
crested locks are curled, and foamed, 
and twisted by the biting North Sea wind 
that blows the breathless laughter from 
his lips! See how his brawny shoulders 
plunge and heave as wave meets wave ; 
and how he ploughs a pathway through 
the green, sweeping aside the rolling 
element, great swimmer that he is! From 
those strange springs within the Cots- 
wold Hills, which bubble through the 
centuries, and know not either time or 
teen ; past woods, and fields, and meadows; 
hamlets, towns, and cities; gathering 
breath with every mile and strength 
with every milestone, he comes a 
veritable giant; great, strong, tem- 
pestuous, alike in force and worthy of 
the sea! 
It is a fine sight, this meeting of the 
waters: this great artery of the world, 


gathering volumes as it throbs and beats 
from the heart of the world ; palpitating, 
sweeping onwards and outwards to the 
fuller life ! 

On the silent highway of the tide 


ships pass and repass. Argosies of 
golden grain—sun-born in foreign lands— 
Eastern fabrics, woven with the life’s 
thread of strange peoples, and laden 
with all market and unmarketable wares : 
from the East, merchandise and gold; 
from the West, gold and merchandise: 
huge transports, exchanging Continents, 
with their hearts of throbbing life locked 
up in iron—we see all this, and it affects 
us nothing. There is little fascination in 
the commerce of nations—there is no sen- 
sation in the world’s work! Only when 
one of the leviathans shudders and disap- 
pears with its full complement of human 
victims, and the agony of a nation mourn- 
ing for its dead comes to us like the wail 
of Atlantis across the water, do we heed. 
Then, mayhap, for a brief moment a 
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languid interest manifests itself; a few 
leading voices give it slight expression, a 
few pay their tribute of tears, and then 
oblivion! We forget too easily. The 
sensation of yesterday becomes the bur- 
den of to-day—the silence of to-morrow. 
Perhaps, after all, it is well it should be 
so, otherwise remembrance might prove a 
burden too heavy for the shoulders of the 
world. 

But however this may be, certain it is 
that this meeting of the waters is intensely 
interesting to all who think and feel. 
To those who can see the world’s great 
heart throbbing and panting at theestuary, 
who see the life of the world circulating 
in this great silver vein we call the Thames, 
which carries such a motley freight so 
lightly on its bosom, the sight is surely 
of the most commanding majesty. 

Come with me to Gravesend, and let 
me show you pictures. 

A narrow channel—scarcely half a mile 
across—with low-lying banks on either 
side, and great piers—huge structures of 
black oak, grimed by age and toughened 
by the salt which blows in from the open 
water, crossed and barred, and buttressed 
and trellised, standing high, and beaconed 
like a light-ship, these strange monsters 
rear their heads — grim sentinels !— as 
though to guard the shipping which day 
and night fills the reach. South from 
Northfleet, where the first lightship of the 
Trinity House throws its radiating beams 
across the water, sheer to Coal House 
Point, the current runs a straight three 
miles. Away on either hand, as far as 
the eye can reach, spars and masts and 
hulls are packed in heaped confusion. 
All sorts and conditions of ships and 
steamers, from all parts of the known 
world, going to, and coming from, all the 
corners of the earth! The stately ironclad, 
majestic with the dignity of brain and bone 
and muscle—a veritable British bull-dog. 
The splendid liners, fashioned in luxury, 
and framed in steel, strong, swift, and 
slender, worthy greyhounds of the ocean. 
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The screaming launch, dashing wildly 
down the stream, spurning the foam in 
curled cascades from its bows, for all the 
world like a terrier dashing through a snow 
heap. Thetrim China clipper. The pic- 
turesque Dutch galliot. The puffing, 
snorting, swinging, evil-smelling’steam-tug, 
belching forth a mingled vomit of flame 
and oil-fouled smoke. The uncouth hay- 
boats. The lighter, and the schooner, and 
the dumb barge, the latter always drifting 
helplessly across the river, with the solitary 
figure at the stern, straining and tugging 
at the long, ungainly oar which does duty 
for a tiller. Emigrant ships undergoing 
inspection by the emigration officers. Out- 
ward-bound vessels receiving their bills of 
lading. Inward-bound ships taking on 
board the revenue officers and the river 
pilots. Here they are to be seen at all 
times and at all seasons, changing and in- 
terchanging the produce of nations. Do 
they not all bear eloquent testimony to the 
beat of the world’s pulse ? 

The dreary little station at Tilbury is fuil 
of damp and fog, and the twilight deepens 
into night as the train grinds its way up to 
the wooden platform. An old-world porter 
is engaged in listlessly lighting the ante- 
diluvian lamps with a prehistoric torch, as 
the cramped passengers spread towards 
the.gate. How dismal it all looks! The 
ill-lit station, forlorn and comfortless : the 
high barricades: the snorting engine, 
standing half buried in fog and smoke, 
panting out steam in short, hard gasps, as 
though its journey had left it breathless, 
just as we see a horse blowing his laboured 
breath through his nostrils on a frosty 
day aftera hard run! Let us go through 
the gate, down the covered way to 
the Ferry Pier, whose black head, rising 
a sheer twenty feet in the air, carries 
its lantern bravely. Once out on the 
timbers, we get a first glimpse of the 
river, strong, dark, and sullen, swelling 
onwards to the grey-green water out there 
away beyond the mist. Night has now 
settled down in earnest, and—for here 
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the fog singularly enough has lifted— 
lights twinkle out across the black and 
shining water ; lights, white, and red, and 
green, studding the dark horizon like jewels 
on the vestments of the dead. Far away 
to the right stretches the illimitable 
dreariness of the waste marshes, while to 
the left, through Gravesend reach with its 
muddy fringes, through the Lower Hope 
down the widening vista of Sea Reach, past 
the Chapman beacon, by the Gantlet flats, 


strange unearthly scream as of a creature 
in pain. Whathashappened? Have the 
spirits of the Unappeased come from the 
limbo of the departed to tear the stout old 
timbers from their socket-beds and fling 
them broadcast? No. It is only the 
busy little steamer of the London, Til- 
bury, and Southend Railway, with the 
three curious scimitars cut deep into her 
paddle-box, and a shower of sparks like 
a young Vesuvius soaring up from her 








The ragged heads of the breakwaters assume rough shapes in the shadow. 


the wind howls straight down the open 
road to the sea. Suddenly the moon, 
veiled and indistinct, swings out of a mass 
of breaking cloud and throws a band of 
crumpled silver from shore to shore. The 
ragged heads of the breakwaters assume 
rough shapes in the Shadow, and the 
rotting hull of a disused lighter, bruised 
and broken, with the foul ooze of the 
river bed soaking into its forgotten tim- 
bers, comes slowly into sight—a strange 
commentary on the work of man! Hark! 
a grinding, ripping, tearing noise is heard, 
and the hoarse shouts of men and the 


dusky funnel, crashing her troubled 
way to the pier-head, and crushing the 
fender flat as she rocks and sways and 
strains at her creaking hawsers in the 
stiff breeze. All aboard! All aboard! 
The little knot of shivering passengers 
crowd on to the boat; the wooden 
gangway is drawn rattling up; the steam 
whistle sends forth another vicious shout ; 
the water, churned into foam, seethes and 
bubbles round the revolving blades, and 
we are heading for Gravesend. Leaning 
over the bow, with the keen air blowing 
hard into our faces, forcing the breath 





back into our teeth, and somehow making 
the world seem better and larger, we stand 
gazing down at the rushing water, which 
seems slipping, slipping from under us. 
Ever and again as a more than usually 
turbulent roller meets the cutwater, a 
shower of spray springs to the winch-head, 
and the divided foam rolls away on either 
side. Ting, ting, ting-a-ting-ting! The 
captain is signalling to the engine-room. 
The Minnesota, with her freight of prairie- 
fed cattle ’tween decks, and her fodder 
stowed amidships, fresh from her three 
thousand miles voyage across the “ ditch,” 
is coming up stream, and we slow down 
to pass under her counter. Away on 
our starboard bow the metallic bell of 
the Brazilian gun-boat, moored in the 
centre of the river, with her accom- 
panying tenders, keeps up a monotonous 
dirge. This boat is one of a trio sent 
by the enterprising Government of Brazil 
to find a purchaser in John Bull, who, 
however, seems in no violent hurry to 


become possessed of these triumphant 
veterans of the Brazilian Navy. 
Let us go into the deck-house which 


does duty fora cabin. The light streams 
across the deck from the oil-lamps sus- 
pended from the ceiling. We get no 
farther, however, than the window, for 
peering through the glass we become 
conscious of a strange sight. A motley 
crowd of men and loafers are busily 
engaged in encouraging two of their 
number, who, with coats off, and throats 
bare, are settling a slight dispute in the 
demonstrative manner dear to the hearts 
of longshoremen, when they have not to 
join in themselves. The two men face 
each other with heaving chests and 
swinging arms. Cattle-tenders, evidently, 
on their way from the docks. Big brawny 
fellows, inflamed with drink and passion, 
fighting fairly enough in their rough un- 
scientific manner. The flail-like arms go 
round, and the blows fall like hail upon 
combatants and bystanders alike. Indeed 
one venturesome onlooker, craning his 
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head too far forward in the excitement of 
the moment, receives the sledge-hammer 
fist full in the face, and is incontinently 
laid low by the blow intended for the lucky 
cattle-driver, who escapes it. The crowd 
sways backwards, and the butchers re- 
tire to their respective sides to glare 
at each’ other, and breathe out fearful 
slaughter and annihilation. Before they 
can come together again a diversion is 
occasioned by the boat bumping against 
Gravesend ferry pier, and the crowd rush 
helter-skelter out across the platform of 
rough timber. Up the steep steps they 
stream, yelling and hooting, as the two 
disputants, accompanied by their respec- 
tive partisans, disappear into the darkness. 
We follow leisurely, and stand a moment 
watching the steamer sheer off to fetch 
the crew of that Norwegian brig in the 
reach. Long aftershe is swallowed up in 
the murky gloom which hangs about the 
centre of the river, the white spume 
hangs about the pier, rising and falling 
as the swell occasioned by her passage 
laps the boards. How wonderful it all is ! 
The great towering pier-head, with its 
flickering lantern—a twin to “Tilbury— 
which only serves to accentuate the 
shadows. The inky river swirling at our 
feet, and rushing away into the great be- 
yond. The long lights streaming across 
that great wilderness of water as though 
a deluge had washed the flame out of 
the lamp-heads and scattered them in 
yellow rivulets out of all proportion along 
the flood. That black arch yonder 
seems like the gaping mouth of Dante’s 
Inferno : grim, silent, and full of unknown 
thoughts. How weird it looks. We slowly 
turn away, and in silence mount the steps. 

The open space in front of the pier is 
thronged with a dense crowd of men, 
women, and children, pushing, shouting, 
swaying round something that is ap- 
parently affording them unlimited oppor- 
tunity for jest and banter. The yellow 
light from the gin-shops which stand 
on either side streams over the closely 
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packed mass, which looks intensely black 
against the glare. Beyond, streaming 
down the steep High Street, which, with 
its lamps piled one on top of the other 
and its flaring gas jets, looks likea nar- 
rowing column of fire, comes a strag- 
gling procession of loafers, boatmen, and 
scantily-clad women, eager to join the 
crowd below and assist in the festivities 
which are evidently going forward. We 
shuffle our way through the press to a 
running accompaniment of imprecations 
and sarcastic enquiries as to whether we 
have any idea of our destination. The 
blaze from the public-houses at first dazzles 
us, and we can only see the heads of the 
crowd; but as we become more accustomed 
to the violence of light and shade we dis- 
cern the cause of the interest. The crowd 
gives a sudden lurch; the serried ranks 
part, and a man falls with a crash at our 
feet. Our friends of the ferry-boat have 
evidently not yet finished their argument, 
and the discussion is still in full swing. 


In the centre of the little hollow space 
stands the shorter of the two, his face 
black with mud and daubed with blood, 
his shirt hanging in ribbons, and his 
clenched hands swinging by his sides, 
crimson to the knuckles. Aha! The 
other man has risen to his feet, and dash- 
ing his arm across his blinded eyes, stands 
a moment blinking in the light. Witha 
frightful oath he rushes on his fellow. 
The crowd yells with delight, a few fren- 
zied passes, a wild clutch, and the two 
fall to the ground with a sickening thud. 
“Git up! git up!” is bawled from all 
sides. ‘Let ’em fight fair ; don’t ’it im 
down!” “Go it, Corbit!”—a dozen 
brawny pairs of arms are round the top- 
most figure, and he is torn, cursing his 
father and his mother, from his hold. A 
strange crowd this !—rough, drunken, and 
altogether disreputable, and yet with 
notions of “fair play!” Truly a curious 
people are we English. Insular even to 
the dregs ! 


{TO BE CONCLUDED. ] 
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RS. "ODGSON worn’t nutthink—did nutthink—said 
nutthink 
Anywise remawkable so fur as I can tell ; 
’Usband, ’e were on the line, on a trine, sime as mine, 


Left it fur the fried-fish, and ain’t doin’ over well. 


- \ She'd a femily of four—well, thur's ’eaps of us ’as more ; 


Thur were nutthink in ’er fice ter cause ’er pride, 
O, Mrs. ’Odgson looked nutthink—’ad nutthink—was nutthink, 


But wasn’t theer a kick-up when she died ! 
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E’d ’is frien’s in, ite or nine—did it fine—sherry wine, 
Plite o’ best mixed biscuits, and extrevygance in kike, 
Crorss come from ’er brother Willy—harum lily—knock yer silly, 
Which fur ’arf-a-thick-un I’d bin sad ter ’ave ter mike. 
An’ the childring ’ad black mittings, an’ the corfin plited fittings, 
And a verse was on the mournin’-card surplied ; 
Though Mrs. ’Odgson saw nutthink—’eard nutthink—knew nutthink, 
They was very cormpliment’ry when she died. 


Mournin’ coaches bein’ wide, they cud ride six inside, 
The earse ’ad plumes upon it, all were clawsy as cud be, 
I watched ’er ridin’ orf, like a torf—mide me corf 
Ter think with all I’d done they never thought o’ awskin’ me! 
Though I’d lent ’em things o’ mine, sich as corkscrew fur the wine, 
They'd gort too grand ter offer me a ride, 
O, Mrs. ’Odgson looked nutthink—’ad nutthink—was nutthink, 
But she was the Queen o’ Sheber when she died. 








THE SALUTATION OF BEATRICE, 
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Three pencil Studies of Heads. 


By D. G. Rossetti. 


(By permission of the Lord Battersea.) 


THE LIFE AND DEATH OF “THE GERM.” 


BY ERNEST RADFORD. 


ILLUSTRATED FROM PICTURES BY D. 


“OR those who have already by 
ie heart, as it were, the letters of 
Dante Gabriel Rossetti, selected and 
edited by his excellent brother; the 
Autobiography of William Bell Scott, 


deceased; the references of Henry 
Quilter, Esqre.; the articles on the 


same inexhaustible subject contributed 
to the Contemporary Review by W. Hol- 
man Hunt; the various lives of the 
painter-poet that were produced in hot 
haste between the date of his death and 
his funeral ; and the more recent works of 
Ester Wood and Miss Proctor, it may ap- 
pear, perhaps, that there is no very pressing 
need of more ; but later than any, and 
infinitely more entertaining, is a delightful 
volume of letters addressed by the poet 
to one of his nearest and dearest friends, 
the late William Allingham. It was after 
they had been read that the writer, for the 
first time in his life, felt inclined to take 


G. ROSSETTI AT THE NEW GALLERY. 


up his pen, and record in a general way his 
impressions of the man and the movement. 
But also for the first time he writes for THE 
IDLER, and must consider how much of 
what might be written is likely to prove 
entertaining. It would flatter the writer, 
would the reader imagine a well-stored 
cellar of wine and vessels of various sorts 
to be filled. They may be either too big 
or too small for the purpose ; and, again, 
what is relished by some may be rudely 
rejected by others; and so may it fare 
with the scribe who is prompted to give 
of his abundance. Experience teaches, 
however, and I decide, speaking now for 
myself, that an article dealing exclusively 
with the life and death of Zhe Germ, the 
respiratory organ of the Brethren, may be 
made interesting. The illustrations here 
produced are amongst the best of the 
paintings in the New Gallery. Than 
the figure representing Beatrice in the pic- 
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ture described as the “Salutation,” there 
is nothing more beseechingly beautiful, per- 
haps, in the wide wide world of Art; but 
the creations of poet-painters should be 
allowed in a general way to speak for them- 
selves, and I am little inclined at the 
moment to say much about pictures, even 
those which I myself have selected. When 
I would be reverential I dislike being cri- 
tical, and there are many, I believe, who 
will understand and respect my feeling. 

Mr. Quilter, above named, has said 
that the three Rossettis contributed as 
many as thirty-nine pieces to this peri- 
odical, and Mr. Walter Armstrong, that 
** of the seven brethren, no less than five 
had the pens of ready writers, so that 
from the first nothing could have been 
surer than that an organ of some kind 
would have been started. Of this same 
organ, Zhe Germ, the four numbers have 
now become exceedingly scarce, and are 
worth, as money: goes, their weight in 
gold.” However this may be, I have 
had before me while writing this paper 
an exceptionally perfect copy which I 
have compared with the two in the 
British Museum, and am inclined even 
more than before to envy the owner. 

In writing what follows I have the 
general reader in view, and not that very 
particular bookworm who will find nothing 
here that he knew not already. I may 
tell him, for instance, that “Laura Savage” 
and “John Seward” are one, and he will be 
able to say in reply that I have referred 
for this information to the copy which 
through the kindness of Mr. William 
Rossetti the nation possesses, wherein the 
names of the several contributors when 
they do not appear, or appear in disguise, 
are supplied by the giver. 

Mr. Woolner, one of the seven, is said 
to have said that, looking back through 
the years to the days of his youth, he was 
inclined to regard the whole thing as a 
joke, and thereupon Mr. Quilter remarks 
that a joke, if it had been a poor one, 
would hardly have lasted so long—a 
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matter of fifty years now. If ever sorrow 
was genuine, it was the other day when 
our President died, and so it was in 1882 
when Rossetti was laid to rest. It was 
not long after that these sweet, sad words 
were written, and signed by his sister 
Christina :— 


BIRCHINGTON CHURCHYARD. 

A lowly hill which overlooks a flat, 

Half sea, half country-side, 

A flat-shored sea of low-voiced creeping tide, 

Over a chalky, weedy mat. 

A hill of hillocks, flowing and kept green, 

Round crosses raised for hope, 

With many tinted sunsets where the slope 

Faces the lingering western sheen. 

A lowly hope, a height that is but low, 

While Time sets solemnly, 

While the tide rises of Eternity, 

Silent, and neither fast nor slow. 

The following is, I believe, a complete 
account of the contents of the numbers 
as they appeared in the first four months 
of the year 1850. Inthe third, the original 
title was altered, and “ Art and Poetry ” 
set in its place. ‘A clumsy substitute,” 
says Mr. Armstrong, “suggested by J. L. 
Tupper, the printer.” There were as 
many as three Mr. Tuppers, however, 
though a few more or less could not 
matter. It was G. F. who printed Zhe 
Germ, and J. L. who contributed to it. 
We.were told by Mr. Wm. Bell Scott of 
thirty-three pounds and some shillings 
that were due to G. F. when the paper 
expired, and I cannot help thinking it 
possible that an “outstanding debt” to 
one Tupper may account for the rubbish 
in prose and verse that poured from the 
pen of the other. A selection of J. L. 
Tupper’s remains has lately been pub- 
lished, the copyright having expired, I 
suppose. Desiring as I do to speak of 
the gold which remains after sifting the 
dross, I prefer to forget the less impor- 
tant contributors. 

A sonnet, by Mr. Wm. Rossetti, which 
graced the cover, was damned with faint 
praise by the hereinbefore mentioned 
Beli Scott. “When one has mastered 
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this production, though, indeed, it would 
seem to require a Browning Society’s 
united intellects, it will be found to mean 
that the only desirable and vital work- 
manship is that which honestly and 





of “The Seasons,” which is quoted 


below. 

Collinson and Deverell complete the 
list of the lesser lights, and we come after 
all to the poems of, Christina Rossetti, 


directly ex- Dante Ros- 
pressed our setti, and 
own concep- W oolner. 
tions and Then fol- 
o bserva- lows the 
tions, and table of con- 
this is the tents. Then 
one excell- a wordabout 
ence we find iin Panna the Pre- 
in all the i 2 Raphaelite 
works of the i “ Artas exhib- 
Brethren.” Bs ited ina few 

John Or- f etchings, 
chard, of e and, finally, 
whom I é as much as 
know no- Re spate allows 
thing, con- Ie’ me to say of 
tributed the the literary 
first of a art of the 
series of poet-painter 
‘“‘ Dialogues ForD 
on Art,” MapDDOx 
which he in- BROWN con- 
tended to tributed to 
write, and the first 
died imme- number, p. 
diately after. 10, a sonnet, 

Calder “The Love 
Campbell of Beauty ”; 
sent two lit- to the sec- 
tle poems ; ond, pp. 
William Bell 70-73, @ pa- 
Scott, one per upon 
or two, The Blessed Damozel. “The Me- 
Amon gs t From the picture by Dante Gabriel Rossetti. chanism of 


things of no 
lasting value must be reckoned almost 
all that was written in prose by Maddox 
Brown, William Rossetti, and F. G. 
Stephens. Mr. Coventry Patmore’s en- 
tirely new view of “The Character of 
Macbeth” can scarcely be read to-day ; 
but the same pen, it must be remem- 
bered, gave us the exquisite little poem 


(By kind permission of Mrs. O' Brien.) 


a Historical 
Picture—Part I. The Design’; to:the 
third, an etched frontispiece illustrating 
“Cordelia,” a poem by W. M. Rossetti. 

CALDER CAMPBELL, to the second 
number, p. 68, “ Sonnet.” 

James CoLLinson, to the second num- 
ber, an etched frontispiece illustrating his 
own poem “ The Child Jesus,” pp. 49-57. 
k 
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Algernon C. Swinburne. 


From the portrait by D. G. Rossetti. 
(By ‘permission of the Lord Battersea.) 


W. H. DEVERELL, to the second 
number, p. 79, a sonnet sequence, “ The 
Sight Beyond ” ; to the fourth, an etched 
frontispiece illustrating his own poem 
“Viola and Olivia,” p.145 ; p. 177, poem, 
“ A Modern Idyll.” 

HoLmMan Hunt, to the first number, 
etched frontispiece illustrating Woolner’s 
poem, “ My Beautiful Lady,” 

JoHN ORCHARD, to the fourth number, 
pp. 146-167, “‘A Dialogue on Art”; pp. 
167-169, poem, “ On a Whit-Sunday in the 
Month of May.” 

COVENTRY PaTMORE, to the first 
number, p. 19, poem, “‘ The Seasons ” ; 
to the second, p. 69, poem, “Stars and 
Moon”; to the third, pp. 99-110, prose 
essay, “ Macbeth.” 


THE SEASONS. 
The crocus, in the shrewd 
March morn, 
Thrusts up his saffron 
spear ; 
And April dots the sombre 
thorn 
With gems, and loveliest 
cheer. 


Then sleep the seasons, 
full of might ; 
While slowly swells the 
pod, 
And rounds the peach, and 
in the night 
The mushroom bursts 
the sod. 


The winter comes: the 
frozen rut 

Is bound with silver bars. 
The white drift heaps 

against the hut, 

And night is pierced 

with stars. 

CHRISTINA Ros- 
sETTI (Ellen Alleyn) 
contributed seven 
poems. To the first 
number, p. 20,‘ Dream 
Land,” and p. 48, “An 
End”; to the second 
number, p. 57, “A 
Pause of Thought”; 
p. 64, “A Song”; pp. 73-75, “A Testi- 
mony”; to the third, pp. 111-117, “ Re- 
pining”; p. 117, “ Sweet Death.” 

DANTE GABRIEL RossEtTI, to the first 
number, pp. 21-22, a poem, “ My Sister’s 
Sleep”; pp. 23-33, a prose essay, “‘ Hand 
and Soul”; to the second, pp. 80-83, “The 
Blessed Damozel ” ; to the third, p. 126, a 
poem, “The Carillon”; p. 129, a poem, 
“ From the Cliffs—Noon” ; to the fourth, 
pp. 176-7 (?); pp. 180-3, six sonnets for 
pictures. 

WittiaM MICHAEL RosseETTI, to the 
title-page, a sonnet which reappeared as 
often as the paper ; to the first number, 
pp. 34-46, a review, “The Bothic of Toper- 
na-fuosich,” by Arthur Hugh Clough ; 
p. 46, sonnet, “ Her First Season "3 & 
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the second, pp. 76-8, poems, “Fancies 
at Leisure”; pp. 84-96, a review, “The 
Strayed Reveller,” and other poems by A; 
to thethird, pp. 97-8, poem, “ Cordelia ” ; 
pp. 129-30, “ Fancies at Leisure ” (a sec- 
ond instalment) ; pp. 137-44, “A Review”; 
to the fourth, pp. 173-6, poem, “To the 
Castle Ramparts ” ; p. 179, sonnet, “ Jesus 
Wept”; pp. 187-92, a review, “Christmas 
Eve and Easter Day,” by Robert Brown- 
ing, 1850; p. 192, sonnet, ‘The Evil 
Under the Sun.” 

Wo. BELL Scott, to the second num- 
ber, pp. 65-8, poem, “ Morning Sleep” ; 
to the third, p. 128, sonnet, “ Early 
Aspirations.” 

F. G. STEPHENS, 


Lady”; to the second, p. 75, poem, “‘ Ah, 
When and Where.” 

The Pre-Raphaelites, I may say in con- 
clusion, would have been wiser, as they 
knew little of etching, to have practised 
lithography, for it appears that a multi- 
plied autograph was all they required. It 
is easy to imagine these hopeful, mid- 
century spirits discoursing amongst them- 
selves of the matter, and promising death 
to the traitor-translator, with as much of 
a Christian’s forbearance as the auto- 
leographer exhibits to-day when the ques- 
tion of reproduction by photo-process 
arises. 

Of these four etchings, the one by 





to the second num 
ber, pp. 58-64, ° 
essay on “The 
Purpose and Ten- 
dency of Early 
Italian Art”; 
to the fourth, pp. 
169-73, a prose 
essay, ‘‘ Modern 
Giants.” 

J. L. Tupper, 
to the first num- 
ber, pp. 11-18, 
prose essay, “The 
Subject in Art. 
No. 1”; p. 47; 
poem, “A Sketch 
from Nature”; to 
the third, pp. 118- 
25, “The Subject 
in Art. No. 2”; pp. 
131-6 “Papers of 
the MS. Society ” ; 
to the fourth, pp. 
183-92, ‘‘ Papers of 
the MS. Society ” 
(a second instal- 
ment). 

THomas WoOoL- 
NER, to the first 
number, pp. 5-10, 
“My Beautiful 











** Joli Coeur.” 


From the picture by D. G. Rossetti. 
(By permission ¢f Miss A. E. F. Horniman.) 
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Holman Hunt was designed to illustrate 
the two parts of the poem “My Beautiful 
Lady,” which Woolner_.contributed. 
There is passion, pure, pulsing, accept- 
able passion, in every verse of this beauti- 
ful work, as here it appears in its earliest 
and loveliest form. Piety of the simplest 
sort, confessed and unashamed, is the 
keynote of Woolner’s poem, as it is of 
Pre-Raphaelite Art. The impulse of the 
truly religious, when the stirrings of love 
in the senses are felt, is straightway to 
kneel and confess to the Lord. Then 
smileth God on his children, that they 
may be glad, and the answer He gives 
comes never in words. There is nothing 
in modern verse with which this may be 
compared, for the religious of the deca- 
dent school are incapable of producing a 
thing so perfectly pure, and nothing of 
the kind is now written. It must have 
seemed at the time as if Love’s last word 
had been spoken, but only a few years 
later, in praise of another most “ beautiful 
lady,” came Morris’s silencing outburst of 
song : 
** Beata mea Domina.’ 


Rossetti’s poems in this periodical 


should be compared with the same in the 


collected editions. The ‘‘ Blessed Damo- 
zel” was actually written in 1847, when 
the poet was only nineteen. By 1856 it 
had been partly rewritten, and was printed 
again in the Oxford and Cambridge 
Magazine. It is fortunate for us that the 
grown man was the critic of his own youth- 
ful production, for none but the author 
himself could have made this particular 
work perfect, or could, in the same 
intimate manner, have been domiciled 
with it. In the earliest version the idea 
is the same, and much of the same 
magical music is there ; but the verses are 
few that are not marred by something of 
sound or sense that strikes one at once as 
unfortunate, and whoever compares the 
two will find that the poem was almost 
entirely rewritten before the author 
From 


desisted from working upon it. 


the original he banished four verse 
entirely, and of those that remained, I 
think only two were allowed to stay as 
they were. The three that are new com- 
plete the poem as we have it to-day. 
Such wholesale omissions and liberal 
additions even the most careless of readers 
will quickly discover. It is the slighter 
and tenderer touches of Art which 
discover the master. Sometimes the 
change is effected by merely preferring 
one stop to another. As I have been 
pleasantly occupied in collating the dif- 
ferent versions, I would, if allowed, 
have reprinted the poem in a manner 
intended to show through what stages it 
passed, but being fairly long, as it is, this 
could not have been done within the 
limits prescribed. 

In any discussion as to the artistic and 
literary quality of their productions, the 
ages of the several contributors should be 
taken into account, and we should con- 
sider also the external intellectual in- 
fluences to which they were subject. The 
spirit of the age, so far as it can be dis- 
covered in poetry, found fullest expression 
in the writings of Br wning, then new to 
the public, of Matthew Arnold, and Arthur 
Hugh Clough; and William Michael 
Rossetti, as editor, was the fortunate re- 
cipient of volumes of poems by each of 
these writers. It is interesting to find 
Morris in the Oxford and Cambridge 
Magazine (1856) stoutly defending the 
author of “Sordello ” against a charge of 
obscurity. “Jf anyone’s head was 
muddled, it was the critic’s,” he said. 
**Sordello” sas published in 1840; 
the “ Bothic” m 1848. To realise how 
closely related in spirit were the authors 
of these two volumes we have only 
to imagine Browning at Oxford, and 
“Sordello” done into hexameters. The 
*‘ Bothic ” reads like a more or less serious 
attempt on the part of the younger man 
to demonstrate that a poem may be 
modern in spirit, and yet not grotesquely 
amorphous. Ruskin, who appeared as 
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the champion of the movement after the 
poor little Germ had expired, was born 
in 1819; Millais and Holman Hunt in 
1829 ; the three Rossettis in three suc- 
ceeding years ; Christina, the eldest, in 
1828. Considering, then, the youth of 
the several contributors, it is marvel- 
lous that so much is so good. It will 
be generally admitted, I think, that the 
etchings they published were about asbad, 
considered merely as etchings, as such 
things can possibly be. Until its com- 
paratively recent revival in England, etch- 
ing, as an independent art, was neither 
extensively practised nor generally under- 
stood, and the Brethren, when they betook 
themselves to it, must have regarded it 
merely asa means to an end. The idea, un- 


doubtedly, was to evade the engraver—the 
detestable middleman—and appeal to the 
public directly. An exceedingly limited 
public it proved. The only one of the 
number from whom something good of 
its kind might have been obtained was 
Millais, who never practised an art without 
mastering it, and he, it is said, etched one 
plate in illustration of a poem in prose by 
Rossetti, which was to have graced the 
fifth number. It is mournful to have to 
reflect upon what we have possibly lost. 
Is it idle to hope, I wonder, that the story 
and the illustration may be recovered and 
published together? What might have 
been in number five of Zhe Germ? Is 
there no one alive who can tell us? Some 
more padding by J. L. Tupper, perhaps. 





Mrs. Vernon Lushington. 


From the portrait by D. G. Rossetti. 
By permission of His Honowr Judge Lushington.) 





NICOLETTE. 


LY CHARLES KENNETT BURROW. 


ILLUSTRATED BY S. H. VEDDER. 


T was a still evening and warm, and 
Nicolette sat just inside the doorway 

with her work. Behind her, in the dark 
interior of the cottage, the littie old mother 
sat crouching over a tiny fire; the little 
old mother was always cold now; even 
on the hottest day or summer she wore 
the heavy shawl that Antoine had bought 
her just before he died. Now and then 
Nicolette paused in her work to look 
across the tiny cultivated fields close at 
hand, and beyond them over the rough, 
sandy dunes to where the hard Brittany 
coast sheered down into the sea. The 
sea was very quiet to-night ; it only whis- 





pered a little to itself, and sluiced pleas- 
antly against the rocks; it seemed 
altogether like a friend, full of kindness 
and goodwill; but Nicolette knew it for 
a slayer of men. 

The old mother raised her head and 
called: ‘* Art thou not cold, Nicolette ?” 
To which Nicolette answered : 

‘No, little mother. There is no wind, 
and the sun has hardly set.” 

“There may be wind to-morrow.” 

“Yes,” said the girl, “one never knows. 
It must be hard for the men at sea, and 
many of them leave to-morrow.” She 
laid her work in her lap, and sat idly 





Nicolette sat just inside the doorway. 
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thinking. The sea went on talking to 
itself, and Nicolette’s thoughts set them- 
selves to the slow music. Her beautiful 
brown hair was hidden under a white cap, 
and under the brown hair her brain was 
very busy with a girl’s thoughts. Her life 
of steady labour had left her little time 
for dreaming, but when the evening was 
mild and she sat in the open air with her 
work, she often found that her fingers 
dropped the needle and her thoughts flew 
off like birds suddenly released. 

Presently a footstep sounded on the 
road. Nicolette heard it and hurriedly 
picked up her work. The old mother 
heard it too, and called : ‘* That is Pierre. 
Remember what I told thee, child.” 
Then she crouched over the fire again, 
holding out her wrinkled brown hands 
into the smoke. 

Pierre Carrtre swung up to the door 
and stopped. “Good evening, Nicolette,” 
he said. 

“Good evening, Pierre,” she answered. 

He leaned against the doorway and 
looked down at her. He saw the colour 
rise to her cheek, and smiled to himself 
as he glanced within. When he saw the 
little mother he frowned and turned his 
back. 

Pierre was tall and very dark. His 
great limbs were loosely hung together, so 
that when he walked every joint and 
muscle seemed to move. His face wasas 
brown as seaweed, his hair and beard as 
black as a cormorant. His eyes glowed 
with slumbering fire, always ready to 
blaze out in anger or pleasure; they 
were undisciplined eyes, but full of will. 
After a long silence he said : 

“Hast thou nothing to say to me, 
Nicolette? Thou knowest I sail to- 
morrow.” 

“TI wish thee a good voyage—and a 
speedy return,” she added. 

‘* No more than that ?” he asked. 

* And much wealth, and happiness all 
thy life.” 

He laughed and looked across towards 
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the coast. ‘ The sea brings no wealth to 
us,” he said. “It may bring us death.” 

The little mother stirred in her chair 
and laid one hand against her cheek. She 
was straining to hear every word. “Yes, 
it brings us death,” she thought. 

“Yet thou lov’st the sea,” said Nicol- 
ette. 

** Ves, I love it,” said Pierre, “‘ because 
it is strong, because it will have its way.” 
Then he dropped his voice so that the 
little mother had to strain her old ears to 
catch what he said. 

‘** But hast thou no more to say to me, 
Nicolette ? ” 

She looked up at him with steady eyes, 
and laid one hand across her breast. “ No 
more, Pierre,” she said, “ until thou com’st 
back.” He had an oath upon his lips, but 
held it in check. 

“But suppose I never come back at 
all?” 

“Then,” she said, ‘it were better that 
we were not betrothed.” She spoke with 
an agony in her voice that both Pierre 
and the little mother understood. 

“ But if we are betrothed,” he cried, “I 
will come back to thee, Nicolette, I must 
come back to thee. Oh, Nicolette, let me 
go happy. All the others leave wives or 
sweethearts, even little Monet is betrothed ; 
why should I alone, who might have a 
hundred girls, have none?” Nicolette 
bowed her head ; the tears came slowly 
and fell upon her lap. Her heart was sick 
for love of Pierre, and she longed to rise 
up and cast her arms about him ; but she 
was loyal to the will of the little mother 
and sat still. 

“Thou knowest I love thee,” she said, 
‘thou knowest I love thee, but I must 
obey the little mother, who is always right. 
Soon she may give me to thee, but not 
yet.” 

The little mother was thinking of what 
the sea had taken from her, and kept re- 
peating to herself, “ It brings us death, it 
brings us death.” She was hardly conscious 
of the voices now. 
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Pierre was suddenly flooded with 
generosity and love and tenderness. He 
stooped down quickly in the dusk and 
whispered, “ It is well, Nicolette. I will go 
away and come back to claim thee. It will 
not be long. Good-night, little one. In 
the morning I shall see thee.” He kissed 
her forehead, and then went quickly up 
the road. 

Nicolette sat there for a long time, won- 
dering in her simple way at the bitterness 
of partings ; wondering why lovers could 
not be always hand in hand; wondering 
why the little mother had forbidden her to 
become betrothed to Pierre. She knew 
that he was wild, but not half so wild as 
people said, she thought. And even if it 
were all true, who could lead him as she 
could? When she went in the little mother 
was asleep, and the fire had dwindled to a 
single spark. Nicolette laid a hand upon 
her shoulder, and the old woman awoke 
with a shiver. 


“Tis very cold, Nicolette,” she said. 
“* Has Pierre gone?” 

“Ves,” said Nicolette. 

** Thou wast brave Nicolette. I know 


how hard it is to say a man nay—I know, 
I know. When he comes from this 
voyage, and if he is well spoken of, he 
shall have thee, Nicolette. And he was 
not angry—no? ‘It may bring 
us death,’ he said.” The little mother 
nodded over the grey ashes, and would 
have slept again, but Nicolette roused 
her, and led her to the little room, whose 
window looked over the rough cliff paths. 
It was almost dark before she was in bed, 
but no candle was lighted. On that coast 
people do not use candles save at wed- 
dings and funerals. 

Nicolette lay awake in her narrow bed 
long after the little mother was asleep ; 
the sea-murmur still came to her, now a 
little louder than before, for the wind had 
risen and was blowing from the coast ; 
every now and then, too, she heard voices 
in the village, loud voices, that rose and 
fell gustily. But she took no heed of 


these ; she only thought of Pierre Carrére, 
and of how she loved him; that was 
enough to fill her mind quite full. When 
he came back, the little mother had said, 
they should be betrothed. She saw her- 
self walking to the old grey church, she 
heard the girls whispering together, she 
saw the men nudge each other and smile, 
saying, ‘‘ My faith, what a pretty bride 
Pierre has got.” She even saw the light 
before the altar, and felt Pére Guilbert’s 
hand upon her head. And just as the 
first notes of the organ sounded she, too, 
fell asleep. 

In the meantime Pierre had gone back 
to the village. There is only one long 
street in Cantenac, with grey stone houses 
on either hand. Just under the shadow 
of the church, so close that it trembles 
with the shock of the bells, is the Café de 
Bretagne. Carrére was full of pleasant 
and tender thoughts as he reached the 
door; he paused a moment, undecided 
whether to pass or go in. He heard 
his name mentioned: “Where _ is 
Pierre Carrtre?” He pushed the door 
open and entered. ‘He is here,” he 
said. 

The room was full of smoke, through 
which the single hanging lamp shone like 
alow moon through autumn mist; the 
small square table was crowded with 
glasses. Round the table and on benches 
set against the walls sat a dozen men, 
some in blue blouses, others in rough 
homespun cloth. In one corner two 
silent players were intent on a game of 
dominos. The rest talked altogether. 
Everyone was there—Brun, who drove the 
St. Brieuc diligence, fierce and freckled ; 
Poulade, mate of the St. Marie ; Jean 
Périgaud, heavy and grim; even little 
Monet, whose blue eyes, bright with 
absinthe, were full of satisfaction that he 
had won little Eugénie, old Poussin’s girl. 
As Pierre entered he was greeted with a 
shout, a glass was filled for him, and he 
sat down by Monet. 

‘Where hast thou been, Pierre ?”’ asked 
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Monet. “ We have expected thee for this 
hour and more.” 

“I have been attending to business.” 
A general laugh greeted this. 

“With whom was thy business?” asked 
Périgaud, his one eye maliciously watch- 
ing Pierre’s face. 

“What is that to thee ?” asked Pierre, 
drinking. 

Périgaud raised his shoulders. 

“There is no need to ask,” he said. 
“One always knows where to find Pierre 
Carrére.” 

“* One always knows where to find thee, 
at least,” said Pierre, hotly. “ Here, where 
drink is cheap for those who do not care 
to pay.” 

“Be quiet, Pierre,” said Monet. “ Péri- 
gaud is in an evil mood to-night.” 

“What do I care?” cried Pierre. “ Let 
him mind his own affairs. Friends, let us 
fill again. To-morrow we shall part.” 
His gentle mood was passing ; the face of 
Nicolette was fading as the spirit mounted 
to his head ; he cast a look of scorn at 
Périgaud across the table, which Périgaud 
answered with a leer from his one eye. 

The talk grew louder; Monet alone 
was silent. He sat quite still after a time, 
watching Pierre. Pierre was his hero, a 
man to worship. If it had not been for 
Pierre he would never have had the 
courage to speak to Eugénie. Monet felt 
it to be his duty to protect his friend ; 
how he was going to do it, being small 
and not over strong, he did not know ; 
but, where girls were not concerned, he 
had the blind courage of a dog. He 
therefore watched Pierre and left his glass 
untouched. 

Half an hour later Poulade innocently 
proposed that they should drink to their 
wives and sweethearts, whom some of 
them might never see again. Monet saw 
Pierre’s face redden. Every man had his 
name ready until it came to Pierre’s turn. 
He hesitated, and was about to let it pass 
when he saw the sardonic eye of Périgaud 
gleaming through the smoke. At once 


he raised his glass and cried “ Nicolette 


Drouat.” Monet touched him on the 
knee, “That is well,” he said. “I am 
glad.” 

“Nicolette!” said Périgaud. “Since 


when have you been betrothed?” 

“What is that to thee?” cried 
Pierre. 

“IT ask a question,” insisted Péri- 
gaud. “Since when have you been 
betrothed ? ” 

“And I ask a question,” shouted 
Pierre, rising. ‘“ Where is the brat that 
Julie bore thee two years ago?” Péri- 
gaud grew as white as a leper for an in- 
stant; it was commonly believed that 
he had made away with the child, 
although no actual proof had been dis- 
covered. The other men in the room 
rose unsteadily altogether and waited, 
winking at each other. Monet alone was 
anxious to see the quarrel peaceably 
ended. 


Périgaud recovered himself and 
laughed, a hard laugh with fear 
behind it. ‘The child died,” he said. 


And then he broke into a fury, and 
cried, ‘‘Thou art not betrothed to 
Nicolette Drouat. She will never have 
thee.” Pierre never lied, not from any 
moral compunction, but because he con- 
sidered it the vice of a child. 

“T am not betrothed,” he said ; “ but 
when I come back she has promised.” 

“She said it to get rid of thee. She 
will never have thee,” cried Périgaud 
again. 

“Thou liest,” said Pierre. The other 
leant across and struck Pierre on the 
mouth. Ina moment Pierre had thrown 
Monet aside, and the two men had closed. 
It was a bitter fight, but short, for Pierre 
slipped in a pool of spilt liquor and fell. 
Périgaud kicked him twice as he lay, once 
on the cheek and once onthe hand. Then 
he was secured and held back by half-a- 
dozen of the audience, who spat upon 
the ground and called him coward. 
Pierre rose with blood running from his 
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face; a finger of his left hand was 
broken. 

“Jean Périgaud,” he said, quietly, “thou 
art a liar and coward. I swear to make 
thee ache for this, so help me God.” 
He made the sign of the cross upon his 
breast. “Go where thou wilt, I shall 
follow thee. It shall be a fair fight 
between thee and me.” 

Monet was tying up the broken finger 
with his scarf, thankful that matters were 
no worse. He took little heed of Pierre’s 
threat, but Jean Périgaud, panting against 
the wall, grew pale again. 

Soon after the Café de Bretagne was 
deserted, and the lights were out. The 
combatants were seen to their own 
homes for fear the fight might be re- 
newed ; but Pierre went peaceably with 
Monet, talking pleasantly the while of the 
voyage they were to make together, and 
of the prettiness of Eugénie and of the 
beauty of Nicolette. 

“When we come back,” he said, “ there 
will be two weddings, both on the same 
date, my Monet.” 

“Yes, yes,” said Monet. “ Does the 
finger hurt?” 

“It is nothing,” said Pierre. 

The morning rose clear with a north- 
west wind. The quay was crowded with 
women, some weeping, others pale and 
tremulous. Eugénie and Nicolette stood 
together. 

“It is hard,” said Eugénie, “to be left 
alone.” 

“Yes,” said Nicolette, looking at the 
black rigging of Pierre’s ship. ‘‘ But they 
will return, Eugénie.” 

“Yes,” said Eugénie, smiling through 
her tears, “they will return. Poor 
Eugénie !” 

Then the men came hurriedly swarm- 
ing down, anxious to make the parting 
brief. Eugénie clung round little Monet’s 
neck ; Pierre and Nicolette stood hand in 
hand for a moment. 

“Thou hast been hurt?” cried Nicolette, 
touching the bandaged finger fearfully. 
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“Tt is nothing,” said Pierre. ‘When 
I come back, Nicolette, thou wilt keep 
thy promise? ” 

“ Ves,” she said. 

** And if the little mother says nay ?” 

“She will not say nay—Good-bye, 
Pierre.” 

“Good-bye, Nicolette.” He kissed 
her once and was gone, Monet with him. 
Then, as the women watched, the white 
canvas was shaken out, and presently two 
ships went dipping and bowing towards 
the unknown sea. 

Nicolette went slowly back to the little 
mother, and watched from the window of 
her white-walled room until the ships 
were out of sight. Then she turned to 
the daily round again and waited, with 
the love of Pierre in her heart to keep her 
warm, and Pierre’s last kiss always upon 
her lips. 

The weeks slipped slowly by and 
autumn came. At last there were letters, 
and one from Pierre to Nicolette. He 
was well, he said, and always loved her. 
But there was bad news, too, for Monet 
was drowned. It had happened in a 
heavy storm, in which Pierre was washed 
overboard. Monet, always faithful, be- 
cause Pierre had helped to give him 
Eugénie, had tried to save him. His body 
was picked up two hours later. Pierre him- 
self was saved. Would Nicolette take 
the news to Eugénie and comfort her ? 

So Nicolette walked sadly through grey 
Cantenac to where Eugénie lived in a 
cottage just at the hill’s foot, the hill 
which was crowned by the granite cruci- 
fix. And there, with the girl’s head on 
her breast, Nicolette told her how her 
lover had died for his friend. Eugénie 
listened and wept. She had only that 
day been sewing white linen for the 
wedding ; that must be put away, there 
was no need for it now. Nicolette wept 
with her, for although Pierre was alive 
she was not quite happy about him. She 
had heard the history of his quarrel 
with Jean Périgaud, and she was afraid 
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that there would be trouble when he 
returned. 

But Pierre did not return. His ship 
came back to Cantenac, and Nicolette 
was waiting on the quay—but Pierre was 
not on board. He had left them at a 
distant port, they said; he had given 
only the one message for Nicolette, and 
that was scrawled across a scrap of ragged 
paper—the one word “wait.” There was 
nothing more. 

Nicolette, therefore, went home and 
waited. She made no doubt that some 
day Pierre would return, and she always 
had ready the gown which became her 
best. He might come at any hour, one 
never knew. Had not Jeanne Grasse’s 
sweetheart come back and found her 
ankle-deep in mud in the cattle-pen ? 
She would not like Pierre to find her so. 

When winter came Nicolette’s hands 
were very full. ‘lhe little mother fell ill ; 
she took to her bed and lay there, think- 
ing and thinking, and talking and talking, 
all day long, and always about the same 
thing—always about those whom the sea 
had taken from her. She would call 
them, all three, by name, her husband 
and two sons ; but most of all she called 
for Antoine, whose shawl she kept crossed 
over her old withered breast. It gave 
more warmth, she said, than twenty 
blankets ; it was like a fire at her heart. 
But when the cold grew greater and the 
wind blew steadily from the east even 
Antoine’s shawl could not keep the little 
mother warm. She became more and 
more wrinkled, more and more unwilling 
to let Nicolette’s hand out of her failing 
grasp. If the girl went downstairs to see 
to household matters for a moment, the 
little mother’s thin voice soon called after 
her, ‘‘ Nicolette,” and Nicolette would 
run up to her again, and draw the shawl 
more closely about the bony shoulders 
and sit down to watch. 

At last there came a night when the 
little mother sat up in bed and called, as 
usual, for Nicolette. But when the whire- 


robed Nicolette stood by her she did not 
see the girl. She was whispering rapidly 
that she wanted Antoine; if he would 
not come she must set out to find him. 
What had they done with Antoine? Then 
her dim eyes suddenly brightened and 
she stretched out her arms. Nicolette 
took the little mother to her breast and 
soothed her; and the little mother thought 
it was Antoine that spoke so tenderly, and 
in that happy fancy she fell asleep. 

She was buried in the graveyard near 
the edge of the cliff. ‘The quiet populace 
about the church had filled up all the 
room for the dead in Cantenac, so a 
piece of ground had been consecrated 
right up on the hill, in full sight of passing 
vessels, and over which every wind under 
heaven blew. 

Nicolette, for Cantenac, had become 
rich! The little mother had hoarded 
money, sou by sou, until the francs reached 
a good round sum. It was all left for 
Nicolette. But it made no difference to 
her life; money was of little use to her. 
When Pierre came back it would be 
different. 

In the summer, to everyone’s surprise 
but no one’s sorrow, Jean Périgaud died. 
He left nothing behind him but an evil 
name. Before he died he made a con- 
fession to Petre Guilbert which made the 
good father look grave for many days. 
People conjectured that it was about 
Julie’s child, but no soul in Cantenac ever 
knew. 

That autumn a little packet came for 
Nicolette. It bore the post-mark of a 
place of which she had never heard, and 
contained a curious gold ring. There was 
also a slip of paper in the packet, across 
which was written, ‘‘ Wait, Nicolette. I 
will come soon.— Pierre.” 

Nicolette put the ring upon her finger, 
kissed it, and waited. Month after month 
passed but no other message came from 
Pierre. The good people of Cantenac 
said, “ Nicolette will never marry. That 
fellow Carrtre has deserted her; she 
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might have guessed it from the first. He 
was too wild to settle down. Whata pity, 
and Nicolette so pretty and rich ; what a 
wife for our son!” But Nicolette would 
listen to no wooers; she knew Pierre 
better thaa they did; he had told her to 
wait. And after all it was not hard for a 
girl of twenty-one to waita little. People 
wondered that she kept her beauty ; but 
it was not difficult for Nicolette to keep 
her beauty for Pierre. 

Thus two years had passed—to 
Nicolette, two long, long years. As she 
sat in her favourite place by the doorway 
one pleasant evening she wondered how 
much longer she would have to wait. She 
was not angry with Pierre, only a little 
tired. When he came all the waiting 
would be forgotten. 

A strange figure slouched up the street 
of Cantenac, a man bent and ragged, who 
dragged his feet wearily and kept his eyes 
bent upon the ground. A foreign ship 
had come to Cantenac that day, and the 
one or two loungers about the Café de 
Bretagne supposed he had been turned 
adrift from her. One of them said, “ He 
is a little like Pierre Carrére,” to which 
another replied, “That Pierre Carrére! 
You are dreaming.” The bowed figure 
passed slowly out of sight. 

Nicolette had allowed her work to fall 
into her lap again as she gazed straight 
before her and thought of Pierre. When 
she heard a footstep she picked it up 
hurriedly and looked to see who was 
coming. A bent and ragged figure ap- 
proached. ‘‘ Poor soul,” she thought, “he 
is tired ; I will offer him some milk.” But 
as she rose to bring it the traveller raised 
his eyes. For a moment Nicolette stood 
as one suddenly struck dumb with fear, 
breathless, her eyes wide with questioning. 
Then she sprang forward with a cry in 
which the sealed passion of two years 
found voice. 

*‘ Pierre |” 

He caught her in his arms, and with a 
voice as passionate, sobbed : 
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“* Nicolette ! ” 

She led him to the house, stroking and 
kissing his hand as she went. Her heart 
sang for joy. What did it matter to her 
in what guise he came? This was Pierre, 
this was her lover. 

She wished to put him in the chair 
which had been the little mother’s, but he 
refused to sit. He stood before her in 
the garb of a beggar. 

*‘T have come back to thee, Nicolette, 
but see how I have come.” 

“Thou art Pierre,” she cried, joyfully. 
“IT am rich, Pierre, rich! Hear me! 
Thou shalt have all. I have kept all for 
thee.” She laughed and clapped her 
hands like a child. 

The bowed figure raised itself ; the old 
Pierre looked at her in the old conquer- 
ing way ; the two years vanished like a 
breath. 

“T came to thee thus,” he said, “to 
see if thou wert still true to me, Nico- 
lette.” He began feverishly to cast 
the rags from him, she watching in blank 
amazement. In a moment he stood 
before her free of all disguise, upright, 
handsome, well clad; but in his face 
there was a gentleness she had never 
seen before, a gentleness born of two 
years of waiting in faith and hope. 

“J, too, am rich,” he said. A cloud 
passed across her face, but in an instant 
it vanished. 

“T had rather thou hadst been poor,” 
she said, “‘that I might have given thee 
all.” 

“Little one,” he said, “thou givest 


me too much. Where is the little 
mother ?” 
“With the good God,” she said. 


Pierre crossed himself. 

“And Périgaud, he who did this?” 
He held out a crooked finger. ‘I swore 
to be revenged.” 

“Dost thou still wish for revenge? 
Canst thou not leave that to God ?” 

“TI swore by His name,” Pierre 
answered. 











They entered the graveyard very quietly. 
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“T will show thee where to find him,” 
said Nicolette. 

It was dusk when they set forth 
together. The air was very soft, the 
western sky barred with streaks of topaz 
and amethyst. Before them the church 
rose, grey and austere ; just over its roof 
could be seen the straight lines of the 
granite crucifix. Nicolette walked in a 
dream ; the reward of waiting seemed 
like gold for dross; her woman’s heart 
was so full that her woman’s tongue was 
dumb with happiness. One thing only 
remained to be done. 

“Where art thou taking me?” Pierre 
asked. 

“To see the little mother’s grave,” 
answered Nicolette. Pierre bowed his 
head and went on. They mounted the 
hill slowly, hand in hand. They entered 
the graveyard very quietly, and stood for 
a time looking down at the sea, now grey 
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and still in the first hush of approaching 
night. ‘ Poor Monet,” said Pierre, “he 
died to save me.” 

Then Nicolette led him to where the 
little mother slept. The grass was care- 
fully tended and some fresh flowers lay 
upon the mound. The wind had dis- 
arranged them, and Nicolette knelt down 
to put them right. Pierre watched her 
with hungry eyes. 

“The little mother sleeps well,” she 
said. She rose and led Pierre, wonder- 
ing, to another grave, untended, and with 
the coarse grass rank upon it. 

‘Jean Périgaud,” she said, “rests here. 
He died a year ago.” 

Pierre stared upon the place for a long 
time without speaking. At first the old 
wild nature of the man rebelled against 
the balking of his vengeance. But when 
he felt Nicolette’s lips against his cheek 
his anger died down for ever. 
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T was a starless night, and cold, when 
I turned up the Haymarket. It 
seemed to me that snow was threaten- 
ing, a bitter wind blew from the east, 
and people hurried along the pavement to 
keep the blood stirring. Those who had 
coats turned the collars up, those who 
had none shivered; I, fortunately, was 
well cased against the cold, but even I 
shivered—I suppose out of universal sym- 
pathy. Never mind, thought I, presently I 
shall be in Rome. I shall see the sunshine 
on the Capitol, I shall see the warm light 
on the columns of the Temple of Saturn, 
I shall be with Cesar in the Senate House, 
and forget, for an hour, that London, on 
such a night, is the most wretched city in 
the world. 

These reflections culminated as I 
crossed the road, and my life was like to 
have been ended at the same moment, for 
I escaped a whirling hansom as by a 
miracle, and bumped into a young man 
who stood on the kerb. 

“Great Scott !” he cried. 

“ A thousand pardons,” said I, “ but 
you should say ‘ Great Czsar.’” 


“JULIUS CASAR” AT HER 
MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 


ILLUSTRATED BY A. S. FORREST. 








“I suppose so,” he said, and glanced 
into the lighted vestibule behind him. 
“I think,” he added, “that I’ll go in.” 

“ Do,” said I, “ you'll find it warmer in- 
side.” 

“ And safer, too,” he said, smiling on 
me good-naturedly. He was a confident- 
looking youth, with an air of alertness 
about him that pleased me. He carried 
a stick with silver knobs all over the 
handle. 

“ As for safety,” said I, “ there’s no such 
thing in the world, and if there were you 
certainly would not find it on the kerb.” 

“I believe you,” he answered. Then 
he nodded to me and went round to the 
pit door. 

I walked ‘in just as the fiddles were 
tuning, and having made myself quite 
comfortable in my seat, I looked about 
me. It was not the first night of the play, 
but the sixth (I always put things off as 
long as possible in order to tilt against the 
proverb, which I hate), and there were no 
particularly distinguished people present 
so far as I could discover—none of those 
who make or those who administer laws, 
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or who write books or make plays, or 
give huge donations to hospitals. I was 
glad of this, for your distinguished person 
is not interesting to watch, and even to his 
friends he often presents a mask and not 
himself. 

Well, I looked about me, and presently 
my glance fell upon a pair who took me 
greatly—an oldish man and a girl. The 
man was grey, his hair parted at the back, 
his eyebrows brushed so carefully that the 
individual hairs seemed to stand clear. 
His face was lined with experience of the 





world,—you would say of him that he had 
“lived,” and not been too particular as 
to where he found himself. In his mouth 
I read pride, self-gratification, and also a 
certain dignity and self-respect that I 
thought must have battled hard for life ; 
in his eyes was a kind of restlessness that 
seemed to come of the backward and not 
the forward glance. The girl was young, 
just in the breaking-blossom stage of 
youth, quick to take impressions, but 
almost afraid to seetoo much. I judged 
that she must have lived mainly in the 
country. I could, as it were, see the 
reminiscent play of breezes in her hair, 
and her cheeks were not touched with the 
flush of town blood. The man of ex- 
perience, whom I took to be her father, 
had evidently chosen to keep her un- 
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spotted from the world of which he knew 
so much. . I could not see her eyes, which 
worried me, but so much of her mouth as 
I could catch was at once sweetly proud 
and gentle. She wore her shoulders, as it 
were, with a winsome modesty, as though 
to say, “If I am beautiful, blame me not 
for that; but am I beautiful ?” 

But the play? My good sir, the play 
will come presently. All in good time. I 
am a leisurely person, and love an audience 
as much as a play. Besides, is not a 
living girl as good as dead Cesar? What 
is Rome to you compared with Putney, or 
wherever you live? 

I looked round at the pit. My friend 
of the kerb was standing at the back ; 
we exchanged nods, and then.the over- 
ture commenced. And here let me 
say that the music composed for this 
production of /udius Caesar by Mr. 
RayMOND RoZE is distinctly good ; it is 
not ambitious, but it is always adequate 
and never degenerates into mere feeble 
tunefulness. 

At last we are in Rome, the Rome of Mr. 
ALMA TADEMA, and every detail in it is 
wonderfully designed and most lavishly 
produced. Asa mere stage spectacle Ju/ius 
Cesar is beyond praise; it moves and 
glitters with extraordinary verisimilitude 
and life. The public street, the great in- 
terior of Czsar’s house, Brutus’ orchard 
with its cypress grove, the alluring distant 
visions of the hills of Rome, the Forum, 
and the stretching plains of Philippi, all 
make a convincing background to this 

drama of patriotism, intrigue, conspiracy, 
veiled ambition, and inconstant mobs. 
You see, in these very splendours, the 
beginning of the decline of Republican, 
and the incoming of Imperial, Rome, 
and I think it was wise that this 
should have been insisted upon rather 
more than was probably perfectly justified 
by fact. In such a play no point should be 
lost, for it must be confessed that /udius 
Cesar is not quite strong enough in 
motive to the average playgoer, and insis- 
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tence upon any illuminating detail is a 
clear gain. 

The mob, which plays so important a 
part in Judius Cesar, as it were, the pulse 
of the play, is the best stage mob I ever 
saw. Like most crowds it is instant in 
approval and condemnation, as wax under 
the hands of a skilful orator. It sways 
and surges with a most unusual convic- 
tion, and it actually watches the occur- 
rences on the stage and 
listens to Brutus and 
Antonius in the Forum 
instead of looking at the 
audience. This is an al- 
most unique achievement 
in stage management— 
to guide eyes as well as 
limbs. 

The entrance of Cesar 
is preceded by a rabble of 
delightful shouting and 
jostling brown Roman 
boys. I loved those boys; 
they would have scrambled 
for coins, just as our own 
city urchins do on Lord 
Mayor’s Day. What did 
they care for Cesar and 
what do our young gamins 
care for the Lord Mayor ? 
I saw the girl liked them, 
too, for she laughed softly = 
as they ran on. 

I wondered what the 
lady in the balcony on the 
right of the stage was doing, but when 
Cesar, turning from the Soothsayer, 
moves on with “He is a dreamer; 
let us leave him; pass,” I understood 
and applauded a very well inspired 
piece of business. As he swept be- 
neath her she cast down blood-red 
rose-petals before him, and as Cesar 
and Antonius start at the unexpected 
shower, and Antonius suddenly glances 
upward, one realises that the woman is 
Antonius’ mistress, and the compliment 
he had designed for his friend fore- 


— A, 





SE 
Mark Antony. 
(Mr. Beerbohm Tree.) 


shadows the end of the conspiracy of 
blood. 

In the conversation between Brutus 
(Mr. Lewis WALLER) and Cassius (MR. 
McLeay), which follows Cesar’s exit, 
Mr. WALLER strikes, I think, a wrong 
note, which he maintains throughout. 
His Brutus is too weak, too apt to be led 
only, too much of the melancholy intro- 
spective dreamer, anda great deal toomuch 
of the pfoseur. He should 
be a man of plain honesty, 
who, once convinced, goes 
straight to his end. Mr. 
WALLER is a modern from 
first to last, save in the 
oration in the second act, 
where he rises to a height 
which I was not prepared 
for, and which served to 
dwarf the rest of his per- 
formance still more. He 
has an admirable voice, 
but he does not use it well 
in blank verse: it has too 
few inflections ; it rolls on 
melodiously enough, but 
| makes no proper use of the 

glorious variety and grada- 

tion of Shakespeare’s line. 

| On the other hand, Mr. 

WALLER has an admirable 

‘ presence also, but that he 
uses far too much. 

The Cassius of Mr. Mc- 
Leay has many good 
points — it is, in a measure, subtle; 
always, I think, intelligent and clear; 
but it suffers from over-emphasis, both 
of voice and gesture. He indulges 
in terrific pauses, occasionally delivering 
unimportant lines with such stress and 
fervour that I wondered what secret 
meaning he imagined to lie in them ; and 
again, where he should have been tender, 
he was only emphatic. I am judging by 
a high, perhaps an ideal, standard, but I 
imagine this production of /Ju/ius Caesar 
to aim at no less. 
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For the Casca of Mr. Louis CALVERT 
I have nothing but praise—it is admir- 
able. His narration of the episode of the 
offering of the crown to Cesar is as well 
executed as it is characteristically con- 
ceived. 

I suppose managers have been rather 
shy of /udius Cesar because the love in- 
terest is so small, and also because the 
two women’s parts in it must be really 
well played to be effective. Shakespeare, 
indeed, presents a most difficult problem 
to the manager, for almost any part is 
good enough for a good actor who cares 
about his art, and the great parts require 
great actors. Mr. TReEE’s wisdcm in 
casting Miss Evetyn MIL.arp for Portia 
and Miss Lity Hansury for Calpurnia 
shines clear ; he might have assigned these 
comparatively small parts to ladies who 
would have been graceful only, or pretty, 
or merely weak, and he would probably 
not have been greatly blamed; but the 
value of the acting of Miss MILLaKp and 
Miss Hanpury in their two short scenes 
can hardly be over-estimated. In this 
drama of conspiracy and blood, of large 
import and wide sweep, these two women 
shine with the lustre of a single human 
love—gems set in jet. Portia, wife to 
Brutus, is not one of the greatest of 
Shakespeare’s women, yet she glows with 
such truth and tenderness as make the 
eyes burn. After the clamour of the 
earlier scene, and the withdrawal of the 
conspirators from the orchard, it was 
a physical relief to hear a woman's 
voice, and the words “ Brutus, my lord!” 
put me in tune with simple things again. 
‘lhe pride of Portia, added to the passion 
of her love, is beautiful : 


sa Dwell I but in the suburbs 
Of your good pleasure? If it be no more, 
Portia is Brutus’ harlot, not his wife. 


And again, delivered by Miss MILLARD 
with refreshing music and conviction : 


I grant I am a woman, but withal 
A woman that Lord Brutus took to wife : 
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I grant I am a woman, but withal 

A woman well reputed, Cato’s daughter. 
Think you I am no stronger than my sex, 
Being so father’d and so husbanded ? 


Within the limits of the part, I have 
never seen Miss MILLARD play better. 

As Portia went slowly out I looked 
at the girl who had so interested me, 
and at that moment she turned and I saw 
her eyes ; there were tears inthem. Ah! 
thought I, you will make a faithful Portia 
to some happier Brutus, and, thank 
heaven, it will be upon a narrower stage. 
And immediately I considered that it 
would please me to play that other Brutus 
very well. 

Miss Hanbury, as Calpurnia, expressed 
very finely the horror of the portents that 
hung above or walked the streets of Rome. 
Her elocution is singularly clear and de- 
cided, and I pay her the highest com- 
pliment I can think of when I say that 
she looked worthy to be the wife of the 
real Cesar. It seemed to me that she 
rather dwarfed Mr. CHARLES FuLton, 
whose Cesar strikes me as too heavy, not 
alert enough ; this is not the man, one 
thought, who “brought many captives 
home to Rome.” He is dignified, but no 
more ; I admit that that is something, 
but I contend that it is not enough. 

The scene in the Senate House is 
admirable, and it is here that Mr. TREE’s 
real work begins. His silent entry and 
approach to the body of the dead Cesar, 
his shrinking from contact with the mur 
derers, his cautious watching of their faces, 
are all alike finely conceived. I confess 
that I was a little doubtful as to whether 
Mr. TREE could do justice to Mark 
Antony ; I was afraid that his voice had 
not variety enough, I trembled lest he 
might take the passion on too high a note ; 
but, thinking over his whole performance 
quietly, I find that I can only praise it, and 
such faults as there were it would be 
ungenerous to make much of. That he 
should risk so much on a production that 
can hardly be popular in our modern sense 
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should win him the gratitude of all lovers 
of his art; he deserves success, and this 
should command it. 

The pathos of his lament over the body 
moved me deeply ; his fine scorn in the 
cry “I doubt not of your wisdom,” and 
his sudden enforced calmness as he takes, 
with a shiver of horror, the bloody hands 
of the murderers one by one, clearly 
visualised the inner working of that acute 
mind. The soliloquy over the body was a 
little too violent to my thinking, culminat- 
ing, as it did, in a fierce 


are a public nuisance, and they should 
be taught better manners in the public 
interest, and, if necessary, at the public 
expense. 

When I returned I found my seat oc- 
cupied by the feet of a plethoric gentle- 
man who sat behind me. I had been 
previously aware that he was trying to 
wipe his boots on my back. In moving, 
which he did reluctantly, he knocked my 
programme on the ground. As he made 
no effort to pick it up I regarded him 








crescendo at the line 
“Cry, ‘ Havoc,’ and let 
slip the dogs of war.” But 
the audience seemed to 
approve, as the audience 
nearly always does when 
an actor strains his throat. 

After the first act I 
went out to cool myself in 
the corridor and get such IW 








fresh air as I could. The Hit 
father of the girl went out, 
too, and I had the satisfac- —_ 
tion of seeing him engaged ‘iN 

in the very human occupa- re 
tion of quenching an ample 
thirst. 

And here let me enter 
my humble but most em- 
phatic protest against those 
people who come late into 
the stalls. There must 
have been quite sixty who came in 
after half-past eight: there may be 
valid excuse for six, but not for sixty. 
And I observe that the young man is 
the greatest offender. The young man 
I mean, seems surprised to find himself 
there at all; when he is shown to his 


row he takes as long as possible to reach 
his seat,..and when he gets there he 
seems doubtful whether he ought to sit 
init. It is not inspiring to the people in 
the pit to have a most modern cropped 
head and white collar standing in relief 
against the Capitol. 


These late comers 
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** Punctually half an hour late.” 


dawned upon him, and 
he secured it and hand- 
ed it tomé. It is not 
pleasant to have to 


fixedly. At last his duty 
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The nuisance of the late comers. 


teach plethoric gentlemen these little 
lessons. 

“ Are you enjoying it, dear?” I hearda 
voice ask. 

“Oh! so much, so much,” came the 
answer. It was the girl who spoke, and 
her voice pleased me as much as her face. 
I had almost forgotten my friend in the 
pit when he caught my eye again, nodded, 
and waved his programme. He appeared 
to be greatly amused by something, but I 
could not discover what it was until he 
raised his arm and pretended to drink 


from an imaginary glass. 
S2 
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The second act, the great act of the 
play, went magnificently and with im- 
mense conviction; the crowded Forum 
buzzed with life, the mob swayed and 
yelled, the scaffolding on the right of 
the stage was a perch for staring Roman 
boys. As I have said already, Mr. 
WALLER’s management and delivery of 
Brutus’ speech from the rostrum was 
fine; if the rest of his performance 
had been equal to that it would have 
been memorable. 
The entrance of 
Antony with the 
body of Cesar is 
the signal for a 
threatening de- 
monstration on 
the part of the 
crowd; at first 
they refuse to 
hear him; then, 
on what appears 
a sudden impulse, 
he sends the 
flower-scatterer of 
the first act to 
draw the more 
prominentcitizens 
back, and after a 
little whispering 
and urging, they 
slowly return. 
Antony ascends 
the rostrum, and 
the greatest public speech in all literature 
begins. 

And, on the whole, Mr. Tree did jus- 
tice to it. This is high praise. I followed 
every word and gesture with the utmost 
attention, and have not the heart, where 
so much was excellent, to cavil at a few 
minor faults. He made the art and subtlety 
of that superb oration start out and live, 
and there were a few really great moments. 
At the words— 





** Bear with me; 
My heart is in the coffin there with Czsar, 
And I must pause till it come back to me ;” 


My friend in the pit. 
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the sorrow of the mourning Antony left 
few eyes dry ; I cheerfully confess that my 
own were wet. And later, when a ring is 
made about the body, and Antony de- 
scends and lifts the sword-torn mantle, 
Mr. TREE made an excellent point by 
pausing after the line “’Twas on a sum- 
mer’s evening, in his tent,” and then, his 
face lit with recollection and, as it were, ap- 
pealing to the crowd to remember, too, he 
adds, ‘*‘ That day he overcame the Nervii.” 

The rising tri- 
umph of the man 
as he feels the 
heart of the mob 
throbbing under 
his hand is in- 
dicated with great 
spirit and re- 
source, the words 
grow firmer, the 
passionate appeal 
more direct ; and 
at the words— 





** Kind souls, what 
weep you when you 
but behold 

Our Czesar’s vesture 
wounded? Look 
you here, 

Here is __ himself, 
marr’d, as you see, 
with traitors,” 

the last disguise is 

cast aside, and the 

populace is won. 
After the end of the second act the 
interest flags, and I think it would have 
been wise to curtail the rest even more 
than has already been done. The scene 
between Brutus and Cassius, excellent in 

itself, does not help the action ; and yet I 

should be sorry to lose Mrs. TREE, whose 

playing of Lucius here, and earlier in the 
piece, is charming, and her singing of 

“Orpheus with his lute,” most dainty and 

effective. It is curious, but certainly true, 

that Shakespeare nearly always reaches his 
climax before the end of a play, and if the 
last act or scene is not an actual anti- 
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climax, it, at any rate, gradually declines in 
interest. 

To sum up, this production of /udius 
Cesar is worthy to set a new tradition for 
a new theatre. It isa superb and moving 
spectacle, not without faults in the act- 
ing, but scenically almost perfect, and a 
miracle of stage management. It will be 
interesting to see how far the public is 
touched by great work adequately pre- 
sented, and whether the play will havea 
long run. I fear that public taste, if such 
a thing truly exists, has been vitiated by 
musical burlesque and meretricious non- 
sense ; we live in an age that prefers 
suggestion before candour, and coloured 
water before blood, that thinks more of 
prettiness in petticoats than the larger 
issues of human things. Prettiness in 
petticoats is all very well, and I am myself 
no inconstant worshipper; but I remember 
also that life is not all embroideries, and 
that there is such a thing as strong meat 
for men. 

Well, the curtain was down, and I 


gathered up my belongings and left Rome 


behind. The girl was just before me, 
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leaning on her father’s experienced arm ; 
as they paused a moment, I passed and 
my hand touched hers. Shall i ever-see 
you again, thought I, and, if so, when, 
and where? Are the fates at work already, 
and are our life threads to cross? 

I waited on the pavement and saw the 
pair get into their carriage; I made a 
mental riote of the arms upon the panel as 
the door closed. She looked out of the 
window, and I thought she smiled at me; 
I uncovered and bowed ; she returned my 
salute. I suppose she thought she knew 
me ; Iam probably like an officious cousin 
of hers, confound him ! 

I felta hand upon my arm, and turn- 
ing found my friend of the pit at my side. 
‘© Come and have a drink,” he said. 

“No,” said I, “I am still in Rome 
and there is no Falernian in the cellar. 
Didn’t you see the Roman father and his 
daughter drive away ?” 

He looked at me in some surpise. 
don’t understand you,” he said. 

“No?” said I. ‘ Well, I don’t under- 
stand myself. Good-night.” 


“cy 
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Puente de Alcantara, Toledo 


TOLEDO. 


BY HANNAH LYNCH, 


ILLUSTRATED BY H. JAMES. 


HE Toledo you visit to-day is the 
Toledo of Gautier’s day, Toledo 

as she fell from eminence as Spain’s 
capital into gloomy obscurity, when the 
rising of her Comuneros, under Juan de 
Padilla, was quelled by Charles Quint, 
and later, when the morose Philip chose 
miserable, ugly Madrid for his capital. 
Belted by her legendary river of golden 
water, the yellow, untravelled Tagus, she 
sits, forsaken, beautiful, and austere upon 
her throne of seven steep rocks. The 
train deposits the traveller at the foot of 


the town, and at once his senses are 
besieged and gratified. In these dull 
days it is a sensation to enter a forlorn 
city by such a noble bridge as that of Al- 
cantara, turreted and castellated on either 
side. Imagination is projected back into 
the feudal ages, and one almost hears 
the flourish of trumpets that accompany 
martial drama. The banks of this yellow 
river are the shores of sombre poetry ; 
the broken walls and ramparts that circle 
so magnificently upward to the foot of 
the huge Alcazar are a protest against 
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the mediocrity of our modern taste and 
civilisation. For Toledo clings to the 
past, and still wears the visage of proud 





Puerta del Sol, Toledo. 


and inconsolable regret with which she 
closed the last page of her intimate his- 
tory. Just so brown and barren, with 


such a front of unflinching sternness, such 
an air of charmed slumber and living 
legend, the verdure of the bright Vega 
lending grace to the splendid sadness it 
so sparklingly surrounds, must she have 
looked in her great day of hieratic glory, 
when Councils were held here, and Gothic 
sovereigns dutifully knelt to armed arch- 
bishops, in her brief poetic hour of 
Moorish triumph, in her long shout of 
feudal revolt. 

From the two bridges at either end of 
the town, San Martin and Alcantara, 
the road rounds what remains of Wamba’s 
walls, cut along the edge of the steep 
rocks upon which the picturesque old city 
is built. Writing of these walls and gate- 
ways and bridges, Street says: ‘‘ They are 
the finest I have anywhere seen.” Certainly 
the entrance to Toledo is unique. The 
boldness of site is unsurpassed, spreading 
upward from the narrow zone of the 
Tagus to the towers of the Alcazar and 
Cathedral pinnacled against the upper 
arch of heaven. High rocks project, 


upon which odd enchanting streets and 
lanes are cut like sharp upward and down- 
ward strokes. Each street has its sur- 
prise, with the wide portals, the nails, as 
large as half- oranges, fantastically wrought, 
stamping the doors with their ineffacable 
historic note, the artistic Spanish balconies 
of heavy iron curving inwards, the gay 
glimpses here and there through open 
doorway of a tiled and foliaged patio, the 
mad fashion of its tortuous course, its 
quaintnesses of colour and form. The 
landscape around wears the look of ardent 
desolation, and to walk among the empty 
hills, yellow, and brown, and rose, is to 
taste the odours of Araby. Every step 
you take upon the rude herbage sends 
out a pungent scent like spice. Nature 
here captivates by the magnificence of its 
penury. It can dispense with charm 
in its haughty and harmonious nudity. 
It makes no pretence to sheathe the 
peril of its broken precipices with the 
beguilement of verdure, but lets them 
hack their murderous way to the river 
brim without any sign of vigorous vege- 
tation. Heavy and still the light, with 
autumn glories of colour it is worth visiting 
Toledo alone for, and history becomes 
so close a companion that the march of 
centuries is forgotten, and we ecstatically 
walk with Goth and Moor. 

The first thing to attract the traveller is 
the famous Puerta del Sol. This Arabic 
gate is a feature of bewildering beauty. I 
know nothing on earth to compare with 
it. If you have walked from the station, 
it consoles you for the dust, and mitigates 
the torture of the vilest pavement of the 
entire universe. From the pretty little 
terraced garden beneath it, the A/radero, 
you may watch the magical sunsets of 
October (the best month for Toledo, 
her hour of brilliant loveliness) and look 
across the Vega, where the old Palace 
of Galiana stood, one of the departed 
wonders of this wonderful town, and 
follow the long silent curves of the yellow 
Tagus, which lies curled like a great 
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serpent asleep upon the tawny land. 
Above you enter a region of lanes, so 
narrow, and so thickly shadowed by heavy 
stone, that there is hardly a chink for the 
broad beams of heaven, and streets that, 
to the eye below, seem to touch the sky. 
Here, at least, illusion is pampered, cur- 
tained off from the faintest whiff of 
disappointment. Words even are full of 
exotic charm, and chime a pleasant 
assurance of fidelity to a vivid and vital 
past. 

You tumble upon the three-cornered, 
impossible, delicious Zocodover. Who is 
to analyse the fascination cf this strange 
word? It means, I believe, in Arabian, 
Place of the Beasts. Here fairs, markets, 
meetings, autos da fé, revolutions, con- 
spiracies, everything that could take place 
in picturesque times, were held. It has 
not changed in a single feature. Through 
an archway on the left you may 
step down to the squalid little 
inn Cervantes dwelt awhile in, 
and see above the rude wooden 
gallery, the window at which he 
sat writing the Jlustre Frégona. 
The shade: of Cervantes accom- 
panies us throughout all our 
wanderings in Spain. To have 
harboured him, if but for a single 
night, is glory enough for any 
town to call for the tourist’s 
respectful visit. The pleasantest 
hour of the Zocodover is after 
sunset. When you have wandered 
through the lovely flushed dim- 
ness of the Cathedral above, 
whose beauty at this moment be- 
comes magical through the lights 
of its 750 painted windows, saun- 
ter round the colonnaded plaza, 
with all the queer little shops 
getting ready their evening illumi- 
nation. You may sit in front of 
the inevitable Café Suiza, and sip 
a glass of coffee or beer in the 
midst of merry chatter, and the 
slow passing to and fro of idle 
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Spaniards and blighted officers who 
detest this dull garrison, where there 
is nothing on earth but the picturesque 
for distraction. If you have come 
abroad in search of local colour, you 
will not find its equal the world over. 
Girls go by with jars admirably poised on 
their heads or shoulders, water-carriers 
lead their patient mules laden with big 
water-jars, or the fruit and vegetable 
sellers, after the day’s affairs, drop 
into the animated twilight behind their 
donkeys piled with baskets. ’Tis a re- 
vived glimpse of the picaresca novel, for 
amiable scoundrels loll upon the stone 
benches of the little place, and haughty 
and impoverished dons strive to look as if 
they were in the habit of dining. 

The street leading upward takes you to 
the Alcazar built by Charles V. for his 
wife, who died before it was finished, in the 





Moorish arch leading to Zocodover. 








The 


insignificant palace of Fuensalidas. Tradi- 
tion will tell you airily that Charles, on 
seeing completed the regal staircase, with- 
out its equal for magnificence, exclaimed : 
** Now, for the first time I feel I am an 
Emperor.” But Charles never saw his 
palace completed. It may be called a 
posthumous monument, since neither the 
Empress for whom it was built nor the 
Emperor who commanded its erection 
lived to cross its threshold. All we see 
now is its im- 
posing facade, 
the glorious 
patio, and 
this gigantic 
staircase, 
wide enough 
for a whole 
city to ascend’ ~ 
it at once, 
which leads 
nowhither. 
They are re- 
storing for 
yearsthearte- “ 
sonada roof 
that ran 
round the —."/ 
galleries of 
the court- 
yard, only in- 
stead of re- 
producing it 
in wood, it is 
in ironwork—very effective—which will 
probably be completed in another 
hundred years. A window is shown 
in the midst of space, with no walls 
to indicate a chamber, as that at which 
the imprisoned French Blanche, unhappy 
wife of Pedro the Cruel, sat looking out 
upon a beautiful landscape as inadequate 
consolation for her inexplicable captivity. 
But the glory, the pride, the fame of 
Toledo rest upon her unique Cathedral. 
There is nothing like it in all Spain. Is 
there anything to match it elsewhere? 
Instantly, on crossing the threshold of any 
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of its docrs, the spirit surrenders in awe 
to its captivation. You feel that archi- 
tecture here has reached the highest note 
of hieratic majesty. Mere admiration is 
blunted, so seizing is the imperious silence 
of emotion. Who could attempt to des- 
cribe the grandeur of these five immense 
aisles, where you walk through a forest of 
pillars, illumined with the jewelled lights 
of 750 stained glass windows? It is 
the mysterious eloquence of its silence, 
the multiple 
claims of its 
beauty, that 
convert it in- 
, to a place, 
,, not of prayer, 
which means 
the cry of the 
individual, 
but of medita- 
tion on the 
complete in- 
significance 
of the in- 
dividual. So 
must the 
Pagans have 
felt in that 
other unique 
temple, the 
Parthenon. 
Cathe- 
dralofToledo 
is the Chris- 
tian Parthenon, an unique temple, 
more glorious, more impressive, more 
perfect than any other. You may 
mount miles of belfry stairs, and sound 
the famous bell of Toledo, the largest 
of the world, with a peal that reaches 
Madrid. But you will suffer physical 
torture while listening. From here you 
may look down upon the earth, as far 
from you as if you gazed from Alpine 
heights, and enjoy a thrill of fascinating 
peril. Below, through incredible depths 
of space, flows the Tagus, making almost 
an island of rock and town, and around 
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a violent line of hills, with the smiling 
verdure of the broad Vega, and a wide 
opening for the way of Madrid. 

The hasty tourist can make shift with 
a half day in Toledo. He can, in a few 
hours, gather a distinct and ineffaceable 
idea of its wonders, seize @ vol dio’seau, as 
it were, the town’s austere significance, 
the stern genius of its Gothic note mixed 
with the softer, more voluptuous beauty 
of the Arabian character ; the pervasive 
religious quietude and dominance and 
the regal pride of its dead personality. 
In such a glimpse he will carry away as a 
permanent memory the strangely magnifi- 
cent picture it makes against the high 
heaven, with its crown of towers and 
spires, all more or less steeped in 
Moorish tradition, the mudéjar steeples, 
the semi-Arabian roofs and pillars, 
a Roman-Gothic, Moorish-medizval 
legend, such as you will see nowhere 
else in all Europe. Beside it Nurem- 


berg is cheap and modern, and Florence 


a picturesque modern realisation of the 
enchanting Middle Ages. In so short a 
time you may walk ramparts of a cap- 
tivation as penetrating as the Spanish 
Romancero. And all (starting from 
Madrid) at the cost of a few pounds, 
with an excellent hotel, the “Castilla” 
(the only one of Toledo, for the others 
are just as dear, and are atrocious), and 
much suffering from spiked stones, and 
sun and dust, and a yearning for silver 
streams, and ice, and cold water. 

‘But to depart the same day is to miss 
the greatest charm of Toledo. First, the 
vivid glow of sunset in the Cathedral 
aisles, then the splendour of sunset lines 
along the hills, over the wavering river, 
and splash of crimson upon the suburb 
Antequela ; the deep twilight effects over 
the curving path of Our Lady of the 
Valley, the dimness of gorges and silent 
mountain-ways, and the clear fluid atmo- 
sphere ; reverie above the scented hills 
of San Martin in the romantic neigh- 
bourhood of the bath of Florinda, where 
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each step perfumes the still air, and the 
herbs are of a sweeter pungency than 
those of Provence, breathing of honey and 
Oriental dreams. To leave these feudal 
streets with the stern railing of their win- 
dows and their pall of black shadows, the 
dusty yellow squares, the odd little plazas 
and broken terraces, all the less imagina- 
tive allurements of beautiful churches, of 
alcagars, of ruined palaces, patios, grand 
staircases; of bridges, unsurpassed in 
beauty, gates, ramparts, all part of a 
legend in stone of unperishable romance, 
and wander out through the exquisite 
Puerta del Sol, and the martial bridge of 
Alcantara by dropping dusk, is to drink 
the very air of fairyland. The Gate of 
the Sun is a sculptured Moorish poem 
in red and brown against the limpid sky, 
where the stars begin to shine like lamps. 
The castellated bridges are a note of 
pure romance ; and above the darkening 
flow of the river there are layers of roofs 
drooping to its marge under terraces of 
spires, and domes, and towers, their colour 
blending entrancingly with the red hills 
and the burnt rocks. The light is still 
brilliant though the sun has set, and the 
atmosphere is so clear that the precision 
of line to the remotest distance is per- 
haps too bold for beauty. But what a 
harmony in its audacity, what a chasten- 
ing vigour in its poverty ! 

Above the charming bridge of San 
Martin, built by Charles V., is that 
singular monument of Gothic magnifi- 
cence, with its matchless cloisters, San 
Juan de los Reyes. Some travellers go 
into ecstacies over the interior of this 
superlatively sculptured church ; others, 
this writer amongst them, find it a distinct 
disappointment. There is no mystery, no 
charm about its single wide aisle. One 
misses the witchery of shadow, the en- 
chantment of soft and coloured light. 
There is no stained glass to send purple 
and ruby and orange rays slanting across 
the stone, but the crude glare of daylight 
travels unbrokenly down from the circle 
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of windows in the dome. The church 
seems too short and too low for such 
extraordinary width of aisle and massive- 
aess of highly wrought pillars. And then, 
the excessive splendour of the decoration, 
at first a surprise, becomes an aching 
labour for the regard. Whoever saw 
such a rich wonder 
of heavily sculptured 
walls and columns? 
But it is too intri- 
cate, too gorgeous to 
please. Its artistic 
value is immense, 
yet it leaves the eye 
cold. But outside, 
the cloisters, even in 
the disfigurements of 
the restorer’s touch, 
reveal a surpassing 
delicacy of beauty, 
with an _ exquisite 
note of  claustral 
mirth, of graceful, 
smiling sanctity, be- 


fittingly wedded to 


— 
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the order of St. 
Francis, to whom the 
monastery belonged. 
Foliage and verdure, 
and flowery branches 
with the sun upon 
them, make a big 
vivid splash of 
colour between the 
four arched and 
columned galleries, 
and the whole pic- 
ture is permeated 
with an indescribable 
gaiety and lightness. The historical 
interest attached to this famous monu- 
ment of Toledo’s departed glories lies in 
the fact that it was built by Isabella and 
Ferdinand to commemorate their defeat, 
at Toro, of Isabella’s rival, the Beltranya, 
the daughter her brother Henry persisted 
in regarding as his own, to the vast enter- 
tainment of his Court, where she was by 
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her nickname openly connected with the 
Queen’s lover, the Count of Beltran. 
Round the walls outside are a quantity of 
rusty chains, which were taken off rescued 
captives of the Moors, and which con- 
stitute anything but a pretty ornament. 
A little downward is the now desolate . 
and squalid quarter 
known long ago as 
the Juderia. Here 
the Jews dwelt, once 
a wealthy, learned, 
and important body 
in Toledo. Among 
the various traditions 
is one that after the 
taking of Babylon by 
Nebuchadnezzar, a 
colony of Jews 
founded Toledoth, 
and the reason the 
Jews were allowed 
under Christian rule 
to possess _ their 
synagogues here is 
accounted for by 
the curious legend 
that at the time 
of Christ’s arrest 
the Rabbis of Jeru- 
salem decided to 
consult the Rabbis 
of far-off Toledo be- 
fore pronouncing the 
sentence of death. A 
deputation was in 
consequence __ sent 
with a long parch- 
ment stating thecase, 
and asking the advice 
of the Iberian settlers. The Jews of Toledo 
pronounced emphatically against the sen- 
tence of death ; but a tempest delayed the 
arrival of their document in time. In con 
sideration of this document the Goths 
permitted them to thrive and build their 
temples, subject to occasional fierce 
persecutions, and this tolerance was con- 
tinued after the conquest by the Castilian 
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sovereigns until the fanatic San Vicente 
de Ferrer came from Valencia, brandishing 
the cross in one hand and the torch in 
the other, and, in the name of Christ, set 
fire to the whole /uderia, preaching the 
massacre of the Jews, the sacking of 
their temples, the destruction of their 
homes. Isabella finally expelled them 
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The castle of St. Servando, Toledo. 


from her kingdom, and this long-suffering 
race was thus flung out of a city, theirs 
before the kingdoms of Castile existed, 
theirs before Roman or Carthaginian 
trod its rough pavements and built the 
great walls along its ramparts, You may 
gather some notion of what this Jewish 
colony was from inspection of the two 
lovely synagogues to-day in fair preserva- 
tion. Santa Maria /a Blanca is the more 
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imposing, e/ Zransito the more beautiful. 
The former is Moorish-Byzantine, the 
second Moorish-Andalusian, that is, less 
austere, more graceful, with a delicacy and 
wealth of sculptured wall that delight the 
eye. It was Samuel Levi, the treasurer 
and friend of that historic monster, Pedro 
the Cruel, who built this lovely gem of 
temples, and in the neighbourhood 
was his magnificent palace, wantonly 
sacked, when Pedro, in need of 
funds, arrested Levi, and plundered 
him previous to his assassination. 
Pedro’s palace is on an ugly 
square, near the palace of the Trasta- 
mares, which Henry of Trastamare 
bestowed upon Du Gueschin for his 
unchivalrous services in the sup- 
pression of the King, his stepbrother. 
Nothing of the former remains but 
the door with the massive knocker 
and big half-orange-shaped nails, but 
some notion may be gathered of the 
vanished magnificence of the Trasta- 
mare palace from the staircase and 
gateway. Hereabouts was the house 
Hernandez Cortes was married from ; 
an enamoured page stabbed himself 
at the bride’s feet, as the bridal pro- 
cession left the house. An idea of 
the old mudéjar palaces of Toledo 
will be had by a visit to the famous 
Casa de Mesa and the Zaller de/ 
Moro, the latter earlier by some 
centuries, Cordovese-Morisco, and the 
former, far more beautiful Granadino- 
Morisco. Study the walls, the ajimez 
windows, the superb artesonado ceil- 
ings, and then rebuild in imagina- 
tion at its supreme hour such a city as 
Toledo must have been in its Moorish 
splendour, which traditions were still 
maintained under Christian rule, Moorish 
architects being employed even in the 
building of churches, hence the mudéjar 
steeples, the ajimez windows, and horse- 
shoe arcades, unti] the fatal unhappy 
day of the expulsion of this glorious 
race. 
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" OUTHAMPTON: Noon :—All on 
board this morning at Waterloo 
dock, saw our cargo labelled and stowed 


in the hold, and secured berths in a 
smoking cabin for the passage to South- 
ampton. At three bells, fair weather 
having been signalled outside, the boat- 
swain biew his whistle, the ports were 
closed, and we got under way. We ran 
out with a light following breeze, heading 
W.S.W. At Clapham Pier we moored 
alongside for a minute, and embarked 
some passengers. We then set all steam 
and ran before it with every wheel draw- 
ing, making about thirty knots an hour, 
our course being altered a point or two 
to S.W. by S. At five bells we rounded 
the Woking light, under our lee. In “the 
Basingstoke roads we broached-to for a 
spell ‘to wait for a tender from Reading ; 
after which we ported and went off on 
the starboard tack, S. and a point E. 
At Eastleigh point we cast off some of our 
towing craft bound for Portsmouth, and 
took up a consort from Salisbury. We 
then put the safety-valve hard down, and 
bore up for Southampton on a W. by S. 


course, going free. A red buoy on the 
port bow delayed us for a short time out- 
side the harbour, but at last we crossed 
the points, taking the starboard channel, 
ran into the jetty under close-reefed 
brakes, and dropped our lever at eight 
bells. We came down the side, chartered 
a four-oared cab, and landed at a hotel 
for lunch.” 


The above is an extract from the log. 
It forms, in fact, the first entry. It was 
not till the expedition was fairly on its 
way that I remembered that it would be 
necessary to keep a proper nautical log. 
The above represents my first effort at 
this kind of writing. I give it as a speci- 
men of my log style, which, I am led to 
think, is not without a character of its 
own. I do not of course pretend to 
have mastered the whole art of log- 
writing. It may well be that there are 
faults in this log. I do not claim that 
my log is perfect, I simply say that I 
regard it as a good, average, all-round, 
amateur log, and that I am not ashamed 
of it. 

Experienced seamen have manifested 
emotion on reading this log. The skipper 
of the yawl himself told me that he had 
never seen a log quite like mine. A dear 
old Admiral, with whom I used to play 
golf at St. Helens, on being shown this 
log shed tears and said 

“T am considered by some to be an 
authority on naval matters, but I could 
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not have written that log. 
have done so, in fact.” 

And a member of the Royal London 
Yacht Club with equal warmth pronounced 
my log to be, not a log, but a poem. 
After this, no doubt, I shall be told by 
superior critics in the Press, who have 
never been to Southend in their lives, 
that my log is not a good log—that it 
lacks the true nautical ring. 

It was at first my intention to make 
the log a complete record of the cruise, 
and to print it as it stood; but after 
the Poet had taken a mean advantage 


‘“*What's the matter with my stockings?” 


of the days when he was captain to 
write poetry in the log, and after the 
Bookmaker had tried his hand at logging 
the events of the Bembridge Regatta, 
in language which must be seen to be 
believed, I could no longer feel any real 
pride in the thing, and gradually let it 
drop. 

When we met at the station to come 
down, I was disheartened to find that I 
was the only member of the party who 
was properly attired. In a blue cap, blue 
suit, blue shirt, blue tie, and blue socks, 
tempered only by a pair of white pipe- 
clayed shoes, I flattered myself that I was 
maritime from truck to keel. The Poet, 
with the disgraceful self-indulgence of his 
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class, had yielded to the temptation to put 
on flannels, though I had carefully ex- 
plained to him beforehand that they were 
only permissible when actually on board, 
and not then after two o’clock in the day. 
The Bookmaker had so far yielded to the 
joint prayers of the Poet and myself as to 
discard the worst features of his former 
unchristian costume, including the brown 
leather waistcoat with onyx buttons, and 
the gaiters. He now wore a Norfolk 
jacket and knickerbockers, with stockings, 
which I charitably hope he will not see 
before him when he comes to die. The 
train had hardly 
started when the 
Bookmaker appear- 
ed to notice the at- 
tention which his 
stockings had 
aroused. 

“What’s the mat- 
ter with my _ stock- 
ings ?” he demanded 
resentfully. ‘“‘ Don't 
you like the pat- 
tern ?” 

“T am unable to 
say whether I like 
the pattern,” I ans- 
wered, my long-sup- 
pressed bitterness 
welling up within me, “because it is 
impossible for me to tell what the pat- 
tern is. The designer of the pattern 
appears not to have been aware that his 
work was intended to be used for human 
stockings, and not for elephant-cloths. I 
have no doubt that his pattern would be 
admirable on a carpet; it might even be 
perceptible on a fair-sized table-cloth, but 
considered as a pattern to go on stockings, 
its fault is that there is too much of it 
round the corner, so to speak.” 

The Bookmaker snorted angrily, and 
turned his attention to the Poet, who had 
brought a fishing-basket into the carriage 
with him, from which he was carefully 
disentangling some artificial flies. 


he demanded. 
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“What the flames are you doing with 
those things?” the Bookmaker enquired 
scornfully. Throughout this work I have 
thought it well to translate the more 
highly allegorical language of the Book- 
maker into words in more general accept- 
ance. 

“These are to fish with,” replied the 
Poet, good-temperedly. 

“Fish with! Fish out of the yacht 
with, do you mean ?” exclaimed the Book- 
maker. 

‘Certainly. Do you object to my fish- 
ing out of the yacht?” 

The Bookmaker indulged in a horse- 
laugh. 

“You idiot!” he cried. “Don’t you 
know more about sea-fishing than that? 
You don’t catch fish at sea with a rod and 
line. You catch them with nets.” 

Then for the first time in my experience 
of him, the Poet lost his temper. 

‘* Look here,” he said sharply, “ when I 
want your advice I’ll ask you for it. This 
is a free country, and I shall fish in just 
what way I like. If you don’t care about 
it, you can go ashore.” 

I saw that it was time to interpose. 

“Come, come, gentlemen,” I said 
soothingly, “no quarrelling. Let each 
enjoy himself in his own way, provided 
he does nothing to bring discredit on our 
joint enterprise. The only thing which I 
am anxious about is that we should do 
nothing which may lead the crew to sus- 
pect that we are not practised yachters. 
Observe——” And with a gesture of 
pride I produced a beautiful new curly 
meerschaum from my pocket, and began 
to fill it. 

They both gazed at me with faltering 
looks. 

“What does that mean?” asked the 
Bookmaker nervously. 

I gave him a reproachful glance. 

“Ts it possible that you do not know 
that a curly meerschaum is the only pipe 
which may lawfully be smoked on board 


a yacht? To come on board without one 
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is equivalent to going to stay at a country 
house without a tooth-brush. To smoke 
a briar on deck during the Cowes Week 
ensures blackballing at every respectable 
yacht club.” 

And I proceeded to pour into their 
awed, expectant ears the sad story of 
Seymour-Smythe. 

The truth about the mysterious fate of 
this ill-starred youth has never found its 
way into print. Everyone must remem- 
ber his sensational rise into eminence. 
Even while a boy at Rugby he had at- 
tracted public attention by breaking the 
record for the quarter-mile. On his ex- 
pulsion from Rugby he had gone to Cam- 
bridge where he at once achieved dis- 
tinction by his performances as a three- 
quarter for his College. Quickly gradu- 
ating as a “Blue,” he played against 
Oxford in the memorable year when that 
seat of learning was literally walked over 
to the tune of three goals and two tries to 
a minor. Not content with greatness in 
one department only, he next turned his 
attention to the river, with the marvellous 
result that in his third year he rose to the 
unique position of stroke of the Light 
Blue eight. 

Having thus carried off the highest 
honours which an academic career has to 
bestow, he left Cambridge, without a de- 
gree, and arrived in London to find the 
ball at his feet. Welcomed with enthu- 
siasm to the Leander, he carried off the 
Diamond Sculls at the first attempt, and 
was universally looked upon as the most 
distinguished man of his day. 

But all these splendid prospects were 
overcast in one fatal moment, and he 
suddenly disappeared from society, never 
to be heard of again. He had been in- 
vited, shortly after filing his petition, to 
spend the Cowes Week on board Mr. 
Goldbug’s yacht Aighfiier, his fellow- 
guests being the manager of the Empire 
Theatre, the King of Portugal, the late 
Fred Archer, the Czarevitch, and several 
Cabinet Ministers and bishops. He was 
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received on board with much distinction 
by his host, and all went well till the fol- 
lowing morning, when poor Smythe, who 
had been smoking cigars all the previous 
day, thought he would try a pipe for a 
change. 

He took out his meerschaum and be- 
gan to fill it. Hardly had he removed it 
from its case when the Czarevitch, with 
whom he happened to be talking, drew 
himself up with an air of 
some hauteur, remarked that 
he had left his handkerchief 
under his pillow, and stalk- 
ed off to his cabin, from 
which he did not return. 
Immediately after the mana- 
ger of the Empire came up, 
paused as if to speak, and 
then, with a glance of deep 
loathing, turned hastily on 
his heel and marched away. 
Beginning to wonder if any- 
thing were amiss, the unlucky 
Smythe went up to one of 
the bishops, whom he had 
rather snubbed the night be- 
fore, and asked him for a 
light. But even the bishop 
drew back with an expres- 
sion of scarcely-veiled con- 
tempt, and rudely declared 
that his matches were in the 
pocket of his other apron. 

This insolence from an in- 
ferior warned Smythe that 
something was wrong, and he was just 
going to seek Mr. Goldbug for an ex- 
planation when he saw his host ad- 
vancing quickly towards him, his face 
flushed with anger. Before the unfortu- 
nate Seymour-Smythe could address him 
he broke out fiercely— 

‘Pardon me, Mr. Smythe, but when I 
invited you to spend a few days on my 
yacht, I was under the impression that 
you were accustomed to the usages of 
polite society. I regret now to have to 
-‘nform you that my other guests refuse to 


The Tyrant. 
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stay on board unless you go ashore in- 
stantly. Your luggage has been placed in 
the launch, and I shall be glad if you can 
make it convenient to step into her at 
once.” 

The stricken wretch implored Mr. 
Goldbug to tell him what was the faux 
pas of which he had been guilty. 

“T will tell you when you are in the 
launch, sir,” was the stern reply. 

And as the miserable 
Smythe cowered down in the 
stern-sheets amid the open 
jeers of the crew, Mr. Gold- 
bug bent over the gangway, 
and hissed out : 

“Do you realise that you 
are smoking a straight meer- 
schaum ?” 

I insert this story, not be- 
cause I believe it to be true, 
but because of the moral 
lesson it conveys. The man 
who told it to me gave me to 
understand that the curly 
meerschaum was usually 
hired out with the yacht, but 
on enquiry this turned out to 
be a mistake. I therefore 
made my companions under- 
stand that they must procure 
replicas of my treasure the 
moment we arrived in South- 
ampton, and, subdued by the 
impressive legend I had told 
them, they meekly obeyed. 

While at lunch in the hotel we were 
waited upon by appointment by the 
skipper of the Fo//y. He proved to bea 
tall and bearded mariner, with a striking 
family likeness to the pirates who infest 
the boards of the Adelphi Theatre, and 
wore beneath his jacket a blue jersey, on 
the bosom of which the name of the 
yacht was tattooed in large crimson letters. 

I ought to explain that this personage 
had not been engaged by us, but was 
supplied under the terms of the charter 
with the other fittings of the yacht. The 
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full ship’s company was made up of the 
skipper, one man described in the charter 
as a “deck hand,” anda boy. Each of 
these persons, I believe, had a name or 
names by which he was known among 
his friends on shore, but so far as we 
were concerned those names were writ in 
water. The skipper, for reasons which 
will presently appear, became known 
among us from an early period of the 
cruise as the Tyrant, the unfortunate boy 
was usually referred to as the Victim, and 
their remaining collaborator answered 
to the general designation of the Crew. 

As soon as we had overcome our first 
nervousness at the appearance of the 
Tyrant, we gathered that he had come to 
announce that the Fo//y was all ready to 
start, and to ask what hour would suit us 
to come on board. This way of putting 
it sounded all right; it was only bitter 
experience which was to teach us that 
such enquiries from the Tyrant were a 
mere form, concealing a fixed purpose to 
bend us to his own iron will. 

He addressed me from the first as the 
leader of the party, an honour which the 
envy of my companions led them to 
attribute to the perfect technique of my 
costume. In the innocence of my heart 
I answered : ; 

“We will come on board at once, 
skipper, as soon as we have had lunch. 
Say two o'clock.” 

“ Very good, sir.” The Tyrant thought- 
fully scratched his grizzled whisker. “I 
suppose you have ordered all your stores, 
sir?” 

Good heavens! We had never even 
thought of such a thing as stores! Con- 
cealing my mortification as I best could, 
I answered : 

“No, we have got to do that first, of 
course. I meant as soon as we had 
ordered the stores. Say three o’clock.” 

“Yes, sir.” The Tyrant threw an en- 
quiring look at me out of the corner of 
his eye, as he added, seemingly as a mere 
piece of news : 


“The tide won’t make till four, sir.” 

“Indeed!” I nodded and smiled 
intelligently, secretly wondering what he 
meant. 

“Yes, sir. Did you think of starting 
before the tide made, sir? There ain’t 
much wind.” 

I began to draw in my horns. 

‘**No, I’m not very particular about it,” 
I said. ‘ What time do you think would 
be best to start ?” 

But the Tyrant was not to be so easily 
appeased. His was one of those natures 
to whom it is not enough to subdue. 
They love to crush and overwhelm. 

“You see, sir,” he explained in a 
leisurely tone, “if we gets under weigh, 
and there ain’t no wind, we’m get carried 
up by the tide, ’stead of going down.” 

“Quite so, that is exactly what I 
feared,” I answered, clinging desperately 
to the appearance of dignity, though I felt 
that I had already fallen many degrees in 
the Tyrant’s estimation. ‘Very good, 
then I take it four o’clock will be the 
time?” 

The Tyrant gazed at me with fatherly 
compassion. His voice took a parental 
tinge: 

“We'll start at four, if you say so, sir, of 
course. But have you reckoned on the 
double tide, sir?” 

I saw the Poet glancing at me with un- 
concealed derision, and heard the Book- 
maker’s foot scrape savagely on the carpet. 
I felt the time for hollow pretence was 
over. 

“No,” I said, callously ; “I know nothing 
about the double tide. What is it, and 
where is it, and why is it double, and when 
does it make, and what time can we get 
the beastly thing off; or have we got to 
stop here for the next fortnight?” 

The Tyrant smiled with quiet triumph. 
He felt the game was won, and that he 
could afford to be merciful. 

‘*Tt’s a second tide that comes up South- 
ampton Water two hours after the flood,” 
he explained. ‘“There’s only two places 
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in England what has it, and this is one. 
But if we get a little wind I dare say we 
shall be out in the Solent afore the second 
tide sets up. We'll make it four, sir.” 

In my gratitude for this unexpected 
concession I pressed the Tyrant to accept 
a glass of wine, which he did. While he 
was drinking it the Poet, giving way to an 
evil impulse, leant across and murmured 
in a perfectly audible whisper : 

“ Ask him about the anchor.” 

I gave a savage frown to silence him. 
But it was too late. I saw a look come 
over the face of the Tyrant as he set down 
his glass, which showed that he had heard 
the remark, and my heart sank into my 
boots. 

I was obliged to try and pass it off. 

“My friend wishes to know,” I said as 
uncencernedly as I could, “that the yacht 
is fitted out all right. Of course that is 
so? She is provided with the usual 
anchor, no doubt ?” 

A dark expression came into the 
Tyrant’s eye, from which I foreboded the 
worst. He answered severely : 

“We carry three anchors, sir—sheet 
anchor, kedge, and bower.” 

The Bookmaker started. A happy 
smile broke out on his face, as on the face 
of one who hears the name of an old friend 
(the Bookmaker is “of a member of the 
Anti-Gambling Association). 

‘“‘ That will do,” I said, hurriedly. “ You 
needn’t wait. Have everything ready for 
us at four.” 

The Tyrant withdrew, and I breathed 
again. But I was no longer the light- 
hearted youth who had taken his seat in 
the train that morning. I began by this 
time to understand the real difficulties of 
the enterprise which I had so rashly 
undertaken, difficulties which had pro- 
voked only the cold sneers of the secretary 
of the Royal Geographical Society. 

Lunch over, we separated. I made my 
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way toa Yacht Provision Store to procure 
supplies for the next few days, leaving the 
other two to look round the town and 
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get anything that their fancy might dic- 
tate. 

The task of provisioning a yacht is a 
delightfully easy one. You select your 
store, go in, walk up to the first gentleman 
you see behind the counter, and ask him 
what you want. He then enumerates the 
contents of his shop, and you say “ Yes” 
to each item. 

The man on whose generosity I hap- 
pened to cast myself used his opportunity 
with the greatest moderation. He in- 
formed me that I should need several 
stones of potatoes—I think the number 
was fifty, but it may have been five,—two 
or three gross of different kinds of tins, 
alleged to contain tongues, soups, lobsters, 
and other rarities, a dozen or so loaves of 
bread—he was unselfish enough to ex- 
plain that we should probably find it 
pleasanter to renew our bread supply from 
time to time as we went along,—a small 
cask of butter, and various trifles in the 
way of biscuits, pickles, pineapples, and 
other things which I cannot now remem- 
ber. He cut down the estimate for tea 
and coffee to the strictly limited allow- 
ance of half a pound of each per day, and 
did not advise more than a quarter of a 
hundredweight of sugar. The whole of 
these purchases fitted into a very mod- 
erate-sized waggon, and when it came to 
paying for them I was quite surprised at 
the amount of change he gave me out of 
a twenty-pound note. I only hope that 
that Yacht Provision man makes his store 
pay. In this world morbid honesty such 
as his is not always the way to commercial 
success. Having carried out my task in 
this thorough manner I strolled down to 
the pier, followed by my property. 

It was a beautiful afternoon. The 
bright sunlight was breaking in little 
waves of its own on the restless surface 
of the tide. All around the pier the water 
of the estuary was covered with pleasure 
craft of all shapes and sizes, swinging 
lazily at their moorings. And there, in 

the midst of them, lay the gallant craft 
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which was destined to take a place in 
history alongside of the Argo, and the 
Mayflower, and the well-known Ark. It 
is true that our setting forth was to be 
more modest than that of these much- 
boomed excursions. We put on no 
Yankee swagger; we did not pose as 
martyrs in the cause of religious freedom, 
like the self-styled Pilgrim Fathers. 
Religion was not our object—quite the 
contrary. Neither did we pretend we 
were going to discover a golden fleece, 
and advertise for heroes from all parts of 
the country to come with us, like the 
Argonaut trippers, the Klondyke touts of 
the past. Still less did we seek to win 
a cheap reputation for eccentricity by 
collecting a huge menagerie on board, like 
the once celebrated Noah. The truly 
great can afford to dispense with that sort 
of adventitious aid. What difference 
would it have made to the real objects 
of our expedition to have crowded up 
the Folly with seven cows, and seven 
camels, and seven tigers, and a couple of 
elephants, and rattlesnakes, and kangaroos, 
and fieldmice, and cholera microbes, and 
other zoological specimens? Posterity 
will be able to distinguish beween solid 
merit and mere pretentious mediocrity, 
and our achievements will be gratefully 
treasured when the cruise of the Chaldean 
pirate is forgotten. 

Beyond the “forest of masts”—I 
believe this beautiful phrase to be a 
quotation—on the farther shore of South- 
ampton Water I beheld the so-called New 
Forest. Why this place should be des- 
cribed as the New Forest is one of those 
problems which cause good and thoughtful 
men like Ruskin and Herbert Spencer 
to despair of their species. This forest 
is not new, it is old, more than eight 
hundred years old. You might as well 
call Westminster Abbey the New Abbey, 
or the river Thames the New River, or 
Cleopatra the New Woman, as call this 
fraud the New Forest. The history of 
this alleged novelty is perfectly well 
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known. It was laid out by a party named 
William the Conqueror, a medizval writer 
of repute, whose Domesday Book is still 
read by scholars. He has descendants 
still living, one of whom keeps up the 
name of William at the present day, and 
lives in his ancestor’s forest. He takes 
a part in politics. The original William 
is said to have been also a politician, but 
not much of a democrat. He was un- 
popular even in his own forest, and when 
his little boy got killed there by a play- 
mate’s arrow, people said serve him right. 
This forest is not really a bad forest, 
but it is a mistake for its advocates to 
call it new. People come here expecting 
to find beautiful little treelets in round 
wooden cages, like they get in forests laid 
out by their County Councils at home, 
and when they find a lot of old decay- 
ing trees, covered over with moss and 
rubbish, they feel they have been had. 
Let this coppice be called the Old Forest, 
and then people who like old forests can 
come and enjoy it, and those who like 
their forests new can go elsewhere. 

I dwell on this point because it was my 
first discovery. I did not propose to dis- 
cover the New Forest when I started, only 
the Isle of Wight. But having discovered 
this Forest en passant, as it were, I throw 
it in without extra charge. 

I was roused from my observations of 
the landscape by a bustle which drew my 
attention to the other side of the pier. 
There lay a sumptuous paddle-wheel 
steamer, taking in passengers, and puffing 
as though its boiler would break. I asked 
the gentleman who had come along with 
the stores what this portended. 

“That’s the boat for Cowes,” he ex- 
plained. 

I turned pale. 

“What!” I cried. “Do you mean to 
say that they too cherish the project of 
voyaging to Cowes?” 

The man from the Provision Store gazed 
at me as if unable to comprehend my 
words. What did 4e know of our mighty 
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secret—of the preparations which had at- 
tracted the eyes of Europe? Nothing! 
Absorbed in his own dull round of petty 
interests and vulgar 
joys, he stood there 
blind and deaf and 
dumb to the history 
that was being 
made before his 
eyes. It is ever 
thus. 

While these 
mournful reflec- 
tions were passing 
through my mind, 
the rash _ vessel 
which had dared to 
rival us set forth on 
her ill-advised at- 
tempt. With her 
paddle- wheels gaily 
splashing, and the smoke waving from 
her funnel, she went off down the river 
and was lost to view. From that hour to 
this no word has reached me of her fate. 
It remains one of the secrets of that sea 
of which the poet laureate has said : 

** Only those who brave its perils 
Understand its mystery.” 

Turning away with a sigh, I hastened 
to the steps at which we had arranged to 
be taken off. 

Here I found the dinghy awaiting me, 
manned by the Tyrant in person. But the 
dinghy turned out to be a ridiculously 
small affair. One glance at it convinced 
me that it was quite unsuitable for the 
work of embarking stores. What was 
really wanted was a lighter, a good-sized 
lighter, with a roomy hold. However, 
there were several stout row-boats waiting 
about at the steps, whose owners seemed 
anxious to help. I chartered three, and 
with their aid the waggon was emptied in 
time, and the heavily laden flotilla set out 
for the yacht. 

Hardly had the last case been embarked 
when the Bookmaker arrived on the scene, 
escorting a hand-cart. The Bookmaker’s 
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ideas on the subject of yachting require- 
ments were extremely simple. The con- 
tents of the hand-cart proved to consist 
entirely of bottles of whiskey, with a few 
sodas thrown in to fill up the corners. To 
these he added a small tin of sardines, 
which he produced from his waistcoat 
pocket with considerable pride. 

-“There, old man!” he said, offering it 
tome. “I knew you wouldn’t think of 
sardines.” 

I waved the tin aside with contempt. 

“T have sent exactly two dozen large 
tins on board. You had better give that 
to the man who has brought the whiskey 
down, for his trouble.” 

The Bookmaker turned red. 

“Confound you! I’ll chuck the blamed 
thing into the sea, and give the poor sar- 
dines a chance to swim.” 

He did so, and the sardines immediately 
swam to the bottom, taking their tin with 
them. 

No sooner was this incident closed than 
the Poet turned up, carrying a huge water- 
melon under each arm, and followed by a 
boy staggering under the weight of a great 
brown-paper parcel. This parcel, the Poet 
informed us, contained the complete 
works of the most distinguished sea-novel- 
ist of the day. 

= —’s the man for the sea” he ex- 
plained with enthusiasm. “ His novels are 
full of the stir and motion of nautical life. 
The ocean winds blow through the leaves, 
the salt breath of the waves scents every 
page. We will read these glorious works 
on board, and they will help us to ap- 
preciate the reality.” 

The voice of the Tyrant was now heard 
impatiently calling on us to take our places 
in the dinghy. We were in the act of 
obeying when a minion of the Post Office 
rushed up with the celebrated telegram, 
which has been such a fruitful source of 
controversy among students of our ad- 
ventures. 

The telegram was addressed: “ To the 
Wellborn Explorers about to start on their 
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folly.” The last word being the yacht’s 
name, should of course have been spelt 
with a capital; the Post Office are so 
careless. But I contend there was no 
real room for doubt as to whom the tele- 
gram was meant for. I now reproduce 
the exact words of the mysterious message. 

“ Congratulations and farewells to illus- 
trious and sacred voyagers departing on 
heroic and fatal enterprise. At such 
crises the voice of duty silences that of 
affection. Feeling you will never return, 
I sacrifice you as cheerfully as though 
you were my only brothers. Hoch, 
hoch, hoch!” 

So, without any signature or other clue 
to our unknown well-wisher, terminated 
this extraordinary wire, on whose author- 
ship so many useless guesses have been 
wasted. The Bookmaker professed at 
the time to believe it came from the 
Treasurer of our Inn; the Poet, on the 
other hand, traced in it the handiwork of 
the secretary of the Authors’ Society, 
acting on the secret prompting of Sir 
Walter Besant and Mr. Hall Caine. I 
had, and still have, my own dark suspicions 
as to the authorship of that telegram, but 
I have never breathed them into mortal 
ear, and they will go down with me into 
the grave. 

The rather gloomy view taken by the 
mysterious sender of the prospects of the 
expedition cast a slight damp upon our 
spirits as we stepped into the dinghy. But 
this feeling quickly passed off, to be suc- 
ceeded by one of pride, as we approached 
our noble vessel, and were received in 
state by the entire ship’s company, who 
suspended a wooden ladder containing 
two steps, from the side, by means of 
which we ascended safely to the deck. 

The Crew turned out on inspection to 
form a complete contrast to the Tyrant. 
He was a small man, with a fresh face and 
pink hair, at least it looked pink. I am 
told that there is no such thing as pink 
hair, and therefore this man’s hair may 
have been really black, or green, or mauve, 
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or some other colour. I merely say that 
it had the appearance of being pink to an 
uneducated eye. 

Although a small man the Crew hada 
high spirit, and throughout the voyage 
he kept up a stubborn warfare with the 
Tyrant, which gave me the greatest respect 
for his courage. The disputes between 
them appeared to turn upon the duties 
which a deck hand might or might not 
lawfully be called on to perform. The 
Crew carried the rules of the Seamen 
and Firemen’s Union in his bosom, like 
Christian’s roll, and whenever the Tyrant 
ordered him to hoist the skylight, or 
scuttle the hold, or do any other thing a 
little out of the ordinary rut, he pulled 
out the rules, and thumbed them over 
to ascertain whether the order was one 
which his principles required him to dis- 
pute. I have never seen a man more 
faithful to his ideas of duty. If the rules 
of the Seamen and Firemen’s Union had 
laid it down that it was no part of a deck 
hand’s duty to stop a leak, I 
believe that man would have 
seen the vessel sink, and gone 
down with it cheerfully, rather 
than violate that rule. 

But the Tyrant scored in the 
end. At first he was baffled 
by the quiet persistency of the 
Crew, and hardly knew what 
orders it was safe to give him. 

But in the course of a few days 

he got to know the metes and 

bounds, so to speak, of a 

deck hand’s duties, as laid 

down in the 4 
rules, and 
then he set 
towork. He 
would order 
the Crew, say, 
to pipe-clay 
my yachting shoes, and the Crew would 
consult his book and refuse, on the 
ground that he could only be required to 
clean boots. The Tyrant would meekly 
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accept this refusal, and then immediately 
order the Crew to polish all the brasswork 
on the yacht, or to put a coat of paint on her 
sides above the water-line, or give him 
some other job about twenty times more 
laborious, but which he could not refuse 
to do under the rules. In this way the 
Tyrant made the Crew’s life a burden to 
him, without ever violating the rules of his 
Union. 

Naturally the Crew took it in turn out 
of the Victim. The Victim was a bright 
and happy child of some fourteen sum- 
mers, young in appearance, but old in 
knowledge of the world, and evidently 
inured to hardship from his earliest in- 
fancy. I had read a good deal about 
sailor-boys in poetry, but the Victim 
didn’t seem to be quite the same 
kind of sailor-boy, somehow. He didn’t 


match the sailor-boys in the poems. The 
sailor-boy in a poem—in a good, well- 
written poem—always has a mother at 
home, who lays her hands in blessing on 
his head in the beginning of the poem 
when he leaves her, and then prays for 
him through the rest of the poem. The 
Victim hadn’t any mother at all; but a 
venerable female, who appeared to be 
his grandmother, and whose breath 
scented the sea-breezes with gin and 
tobacco, came down to see him off. She 
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had a stick, which she tried to lay on 
him, but not in blessing, and not on his 
head—far otherwise; and when he dodged 
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” The sailor-boy’s farewell to his mother. 


her, and ran down into one of 

the provision boats, she didn’t 

go home and pray for his return; 

she stood on the edge of the 

quay and said, * Drat you, you 

young demon, if ever I catches 

you on shore again I'll give you 

what for,” or words to that effect. 

For the benefit of those per- 

sons who may never have seen 

a yawl, I had better give some 
description of the specimen 

used by us. It_carried four masts really, 
two vertical ones, and two smaller ones, 
which projected horizontally from each 
end. The Bookmaker was rather in- 
clined to complain of this arrangement, 
as making it difficult to distinguish 
between the head and the tail of the 
vessel till it began to move ; but if you 
bear in mind that the one in the bows is 
called the bowsprit, and the other one the 
bumpkin, there is no real difficulty, at 
least not to an experienced eye. The 
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mainmast rose out of the front part of 
the deck, and supported four sails, two in 
front and two in rear. The ones in front 
were triangular in shape, and extended 
between the mast and the bowsprit, the 
one in front being called the jib, and 
the one behind the foresail. The sails at 
the back of the mast consisted of the 
mainsail, a huge trapezium, and another 
triangle on top called the topsail, a word 
whose etymology requires little or no ex- 
planation. The mainsail, it is important 
to note, was stretched out on two spars, 
the gaff above and the boom below ; and 
one of the chief perils of navigation on 
board a yawl arises from the unpleasant 
habit the boom has of swinging over from 
one side of the vessel to the other, thereby 
endangering the lives of persons who may 
be seated quietly smoking or playing cards 
on the deck. The second mast, known 
by the mysterious name of the mizen, was 
planted at the extreme rear, and carried a 
small edition of the mainsail. This sail 
was attached by a rope to the end of the 
bumpkin, which is thus made to serve as 
an artificial extension of the real length of 
the yawl. When it is borne in mind that 
the allowance which one boat has to give 
another in a race depends largely on its 
length, it will be seen that this contrivance 
is not quite so childlike as it may appear 
at first sight. 

On the whole the yaw! was better inside 
than out. There was a fairly comfortable 
cabin in the middle, large enough to hold 
four persons at once without unpleasant 
crowding. Aft of the cabin came a 
species of wardrobe containing a shelf, 
called the owner’s berth, and aft of that 
again a roomy compartment, resembling 
in size and shape the wood-cupboard 
which is found beneath the stairs in every 
well-built modern house, and containing 
two shelves, one each side. As soon as 
we learnt from the Tyrant that this bower 
was Called the ladies’ cabin there was a 
fierce fight to secure shelves in it, the 
loser (myself) being feebly consoled by 
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the reflection that my shelf gave me a 
prestige with the hands which the others 
could not get from the romantic glamour 
of their shelves. 

Just as the order had been given to 
weigh the anchor, a ceremony never 
omitted on these occasions, we observed a 
large and handsomely-upholstered electric 
launch bearing rapidly down on us. The 
launch was laden down to the water’s 
edge with huge leather trunks, kit-bags, 
gun-cases, hat-boxes, rugs, photographic 
cameras, and golf-clubs, and in the stern 
sat a bronzed and bearded personage of 
imposing appearance, clad in a kharki 
suit, with a white pith helmet, and wearing 
a revolver and several belts of cartridges 
round his waist. 

“ Folly, ahoy!” came borne along the 
water, as the launch drew within hail. 

The process of weighing the anchor was 
at once suspended, and the hands rushed 
to the side and suspended the wooden 
steps ready to receive the stranger. He 
climbed up them, stepped on board with 
the assured tread of one who has never 
experienced rebuff, and after a cool and 
rather slighting glance over the vessel, 
beckoned me with his forefinger, and 
handed me a card. 

I took it with a low bow, and read 
aloud—" The Special Commissioner of the 
Law Quarterly.” 

“Ah, I understand,” I murmured. 
“You wish to interview us at the moment 
of setting-out ?” 

The Special Commissioner shook his 
head impatiently. 

“No, no; I don’t want to interview 
you now. I can do that as we go along. 
My paper has determined to make a 
special feature of your expedition, on ac- 
count of the interest it is exciting in legal 
circles, and I have been commissioned to 
accompany you as its special correspon- 
dent.” 

I gasped for breath. A hollow moan 
broke from the parched lips of the Book- 
maker. I heard the Poet softly whisper 
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to himself a broken sentence of which I 
only caught the words, “the newspaper 
correspondent, that curse of modern—” 

Meanwhile the Special Commissioner 
had turned his back and was superintend- 
ing the transferring of his luggage to the 
deck, where it threatened to overtop the 
main truck and bury the hands from view. 
I summoned up courage to make a feeble 
remonstrance. 

“Excuse me, sir, but the fact is we 
were not quite prepared for this honour. 
I am not sure—that is, I fear —that is to 
say, | am confident—that you will not 
find all the accommodation you doubtless 
require on board this yacht.” 

The Special Commissioner turned and 
glanced at me in surprise. 

“I don’t understand you,” he said. 
“Of course the yacht is not what I could 
have wished. If I had known I was 
coming earlier I should probably have in- 
sisted on a steamer. But as it is, I sup- 
pose I must make the best of it. I shall 
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require four berths only, one for myself, 
one for my dragoman, one for an inter- 


preter, and one for my cook. I always 
take my own cook, as the local cooks are 
generally so fond of garlic. I trust there 
will be no difficulty about sending off my 
wires. You will have te anchor and land 
me whenever we come to a telegraph 
office ; and if the censorship on the island 
gives any trouble I suppose you won’t ob- 
ject to bringing the yacht back to South- 
ampton every second day for me to catch 
the mails.” 

I wrung my hands and turned to the 
others in speechless consternation. The 
Bookmaker gave a long, low whistle, and 
thoughtfully scratched his cheek. It was 
the Poet who stepped into the breach. 
The Poet thinks he can be satirical when 
he tries, and when he speaks in a soft, 
silky, butter-wouldn’t- melt-in-his-mouth 
voice, it is a sign that he is trying. 

“Pardon us, fair sir,” he began 
smoothly, “if we seem overwhelmed by 
this unexpected joy. To win such honour 
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and fame as you have it n your power to 
bestow, is the chief, nay, the sole, end for 
which this expedition was organised. It 
is true that some special correspondents 
are rather chary of conferring fame on 
anybody but themselves. The correspon- 
dent is apt to be the hero of his own tele- 
grams. To read the ordinary war-corre- 
spondence of the ordinary newspaper is 
to gather the impression that the war is 
being carried on mainly by the correspon- 
dents on either side, and that the generals 
and soldiers are mere supers in the drama. 
But we feel sure it would not be so with a 
modest, self-effacing man like you. We 
should be only too glad if we thought you 
would do this. We are ourselves reserved 
and shy men, shrinking from publicity, 
whose dearest wish is to discover the Isle 
of Wight by stealth, and blush to find it 
fame. That is the true reason why we do 
not invite you to come with us, why we 
even invite you to leave us, and go a long 
way off. We are ashamed to confess the 
fact that our poverty does not allow us to 
accommodate you on board this yacht. 
By giving up our own berths we might 
manage to put up your dragoman and 
cook and interpreter, but not you. 
Understand? We have no room for you, 
no room whatever, not an inch. Skipper, 
put back those trifles in the launch.” 

The Special Commissioner stared and 
glared like one who disbelieves the evi- 
dence of his ears. 

“Can this be so?” he exclaimed in 
tones of manly horror. “Do I hear 
aright? Noroom for me! No room for 
the Press! No room for the Special 
Commissioner of the——Surely, this is 
some mad dream!” He laughed bit- 
terly. “Is this the nineteenth century, 
and do I see before me refined and civil- 
ised human beings? Oram I talking to 
Neolithic Men in the night of time?” 

The Bookmaker flushed up, and took a 
step forward. 

“Look here, my man, we don’t want 
your abuse,” he said angrily. “ You'd 
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better go quietly, or I'll show you whether 
I’m a Neolithic Man !” 

The Special Commissioner of the Law 
Quarteriy laid his hand on his revolver, 
and for a moment I thought he would 
have shot the Bookmaker in his tracks. 
But better thoughts prevailed. He went 
sullenly down the vessel's side, and, as soon 
as the launch 
was clear, he 
hurled his part- 
ing defiance : 

“Very well, 
gentlemen. But 
I am determined 
to do my duty, 
and my paper 
has given me 
carte blanche. 1 
shall charter a 
steamer, and 
come after you!” 

And with a 
cruel laugh he 
sank back in the 
stern sheets. We 
laughed, too, 
holding his 
words to be an 
idle threat. 

Fools ! 

While the 
weight of the 
anchor was being 
ascertained I 
walked proudly 
to the stern and 
grasped the 
handle of the rudder, in right of my 
prerogative as captain for the day. This 
handle, technically known as the helm, or 
tiller, was made of wood, and ended in 
the beautifully carved head of a dog, held 
by me to be a greyhound, but pronounced 
by the Bookmaker to be a cross between 
a dachshund and a rattlesnake. As I 
grasped it the Tyrant fixed upon me a 
suspicious and malevolent glance, and 
came fussing after me into the stern. 


‘*Keep your helm up,” he grumbled. 
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“Keep your helm up, sir,” he 
grumbled. 

Wondering what he meant by this 
mysterious direction, I toyed gently with 
the tiller, swaying it from side to side. 
At that moment the yacht, as if animated 
by human instinct, gave a sudden twist to 
one side, and nearly ran down a small 
cutter with two 
foul-mouthed 
yachtsmen on 
board. It isnot 
mere guesswork 
on my part to 
call them that ; 
I discovered it. 

The Tyrant at 
once threw off 
the mask. 

“Helm up, 
sir,” he shouted 
savagely, and, 
laying his own 
hand on the 
head of the faith- 
ful hound, he 
dragged it 
violently in his 
own direction. 

I turned on 
him with some 
resentment. 

“If by ‘helm 
up’ you mean 
that you wish 
the tiller pushed 
over to the 
right, you should 
How was I to know what you 
meant? This helm is constructed to 
move horizontally, not vertically. The 
expressions ‘up’ and ‘down’ as applied 
to it, therefore, strike me as meaningless, 
and likely to lead to confusion, and in the 
end possibly to shipwreck and loss of life.” 

The Tyrant looked on me like one that 
hath been dazed and is of sense forlorn. 
As soon as he recovered himself he mut- 
tered a lame apology. 


say So. 
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“I beg your pardon, sir, I’m sure, for 
thinking as you had been on a boat be- 
fore, and knew something about it. You 
see, sir, when we says ‘up,’ we means up 
towards the wind, to keep her away from 
it, and when we says ‘down,’ we means 
down to leeward, to keep her head up.” 

“Quite so,” I responded easily, not 
daring to admit that this explanation had 
left me slightly more in the dark than if I 
had not heard it. ‘ Now you have made 
matters perfectly clear, and I will take 
the helm again, and you may go forward.” 

By this time we had twisted our way 
out of the tangle of shipping immediately 
round the pier, and were bearing gaily 
down Southampton Water, with a follow- 
ing breeze. The Tyrant gave a sullen 
glance round and obeyed, while the Poet 
and the Bookmaker, who had been in- 
terested spectators of the fracas, came aft 
and congratulated me in stealthy whispers 
on my triumph. 

By the time I had scraped the paint off 
one or two passing vessels, and got a hole 
torn in the Fo//y’s mainsail by the bow- 
sprit of a schooner at anchor off Hythe— 
I did not mind paying for the hole, but I 
thought it mean of the schooner’s owner 
to charge me for damage to his bowsprit, 
—I had mastered the great principle of 
steeringa yawl. I may say at once that a 
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yawl differs in many respects from a 
bicycle. It is more powerful and more 
vicious. The one object on which the 
average yawl seems to set its heart, when 
under sail, is to turn round with its head 
to the wind, and then begin to go back- 
wards. It cannot be cured of this habit, 
and it cannot be taught by kindness. I 
cannot help wondering that no yacht 
architect has the sense to design a boat on 
the principle of recognising this great in- 
stinct, which has been implanted, doubt- 
less, for some wise reason, in the yawl’s 
breast. A yawl with the mainmast in the 
stern, and the rudder at the bows would, 
I firmly believe, be a gigantic success, 
and beat everything of her size afloat. As 
it is, the pleasure of steering one of these 
things is marred by the fact that it is 
simply one long struggle between the 
yawl and you. You dare not take your 
eye off it for a moment, or it will fly 
round and try to hit you with its boom. 
As the Bookmaker remarked the day we 
drowned the lovers in the double canoe, 
off Shanklin, the Fo//y in a breeze could 
have given points to the worst buck- 
jumper in Buffalo Bill’s collection. 

At three bells in the first dog-watch I 
discovered the Isle of Wight, bearing 
E.S.W. and a point S. on the weather 
bow. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.] 
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New South Wales Cavalry. 


(Photo by W. Gregory & Co., 51, Strand.) 


GREAT BRITAIN AS A MILITARY POWER. 


AN INTERVIEW WITH SIR CHARLES DILKE, M.P. 


BY ARTHUR H. LAWRENCE. 


HE fact that our great Empire is in 
need of an efficient Army—ready, 

in a famous phrase, “to go anywhere and 
do anything ”—is so obvious even to the 
least militant amongst us that it admits of 
no argument, and in the face of the state- 
ments made in the House of Commons 
and in the Press by such able and far- 
sighted men as Sir Charles Dilke and 
others, it will be hardly questioned that 
the present condition of the British Army 
is one which cries for reform. This has 
always been admitted—-or denied in that 
official and insincere manner which is 
tantamount to admission—by successive 
Governments, and Lord Lansdowne will 
have brought forward his proposals to 
Parliament in the direction of Army 
reform before this article goes to Press. 





Yet, on the other hand, it was but a 
few weeks ago that the Commander-in- 
Chief, Lord Wolseley, boldly declared 
that he could get two army corps to the 
coast before the ships were ready to trans- 
port them. It would thus seem that the 
numerical strength and equipment of our 
Army is a matter which is, in the language 
of jeames, “wropt in mystery,” although 
one would have thought that the existence 
or non-existence of regiments, their pre- 
cise strength, together with the exact 
number of horses and artillery in our 
Army are facts of a sufficiently definite 
character to satisfy the least visionary 
Gradgrind. Men, horses, and artillery are 
substances of too solid a character to be 
created or swept away with the stroke of 
the pen, the truth about which is so easily 
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ascertainable that no room is left for con- 
troversy except as to the precise urgency 
for reform. 

At the time Lord Wolseley made the 
interesting and cheerful statement to 
which I have referred, Sir Charles Dilke, 
whose encyclopedic knowledge on all 
matters connected with our national de- 
fence no one has ever ventured to call 
into question, was penning a series of 
articles on Army Reform for that young 
but exceedingly healthy contemporary, 
The Daily Mail. In those articles 
criticism and admonition are administered 
to the War Secretaries alike of both 
political parties, and in them Sir Charles 
has very carefully and with characteristic 
impartiality entered into considerable 
detail concerning the present state of the 
Army, its strength and equipment. The 
urgent need for very drastic reform is so 
effectively stated that one cannot but echo 
the editorial statement to the effect that 
“‘we are more than ever at a loss to 
imagine how Lord Wolseley could get 
those two army corps to sea.” 

It was on the day before the opening 
of Parliament that, in accordance with an 
appointment which Sir Charles Dilke had 
very kindly given me, I called to see him 
at his house in Sloane Street, and as Sir 
Charles glanced through the article in the 
February IDLER in which some of his 
statements in regard to Great Britain’s 
need of a yet stronger Navy are quoted, 
I took advantage of the occasion to record 
one or two remarks which Sir Charles then 
made on that subject, before coming to 
the question of Army Reform. 

“There are one or two statements in 
your article,” said Sir Charles Dilke, 
“which might well be the text for 
one or two further remarks. To quote 


one sentence, ‘although our total naval 
expenditure is larger than that of Russia 
and France put together, the amount 
we spend in proportion to our com- 
merce and theirs, is at the rate of one- 
twentieth of the amount spent by Russia 
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and France.’ Well, I am not sure that 
there is anything in the consideration of 
that proportion. After all, our position 
would depend upon our fleet, whether we 
had any sea-borne trade or not. For the 
sake of argument, one can say that you 
might have a combination of Powers with- 
out any sea-borne commerce at all com- 
pared with ours, and which, nevertheless, 
for other reasons, might desire to divide 
up our colonies amongst themselves, and 
therefore it might pay them, as an in- 
vestment, to go in for increased ship- 
building. 

“TI don’t think that sea-borne trade 
has any real bearing upon strength in 
battleships at all. It has a certain bear- 
ing upon strength in cruisers, for the in- 
crease of which one has two purposes 
in view. They are the exploration. or 
reconnoitring cavalry to our fleet, and 
are also needed for patrolling our trade 
routes and our coasts. But if it were 
conceivable that we had no sea-borne 
commerce at all it would be no argument 
for a decrease, or against an increase, in 
the strength of our battleships. 

‘Then there is another important 
point ; the comparison between our fleet 
and the combined fleets of Russia and 
France. I have always rejected that 
point of view for years and years past— 
that there is any special ground for con- 
sidering Russia and France as being the 
most probable combination against us. 
I have always thought that in any war in 
which we are likely to be engaged, we 
should have to allow for the hostility of 
three Powers: Russia, France, and Ger- 
many. Itis far more likely that Germany 
would have to be allowed for in our 
calculations, as a Power, likely, for ex- 
ample, to make demands upon us with 
which we could not comply, when at war 
with Russia and France, than there is any 
prospect of fighting these two Powers in 
particular, without having to think of any 
other. 

“ Of course, we have a great number of 
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points where France may be trespassing 
upon the rights of this country, rights 
which our successive Governments have 
declared must be maintained. 

“ That is obvious enough, certainly, and 
also that Russia has ambitions which 
may, in the long-run, bring her into 
eventual conflict with 
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“ Any naval action must necessarily be 
backed up by a strong military force. 
Assuming that we had proved victorious 
in a naval engagement, it would be 
necessary to use the Army for the purpose 
of delivering a counterblow before we 
could induce the enemy to make terms 
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us; and there is the 
further fact that Russia 
and France have been 
acting against us in 
China for the purpose 
of making the Chinese 
give up to France pro- 
vinces declared to be 
ours, in a manner 
directly hostile to us, 
and that Germany, 
according to the book 
since written by the 
gentleman who was 
German Minister at 
Berlin at that time, 
supported Franco- 
Russian action on that 
occasion. 

I have always 
thought, and have 
been saying it for the 
last four years, that 
there is no _ special 
reason to expect that 
we should ever find 
ourselves at war with 
these particular 
Powers, except in such 
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a case that we should 
have to allow for the 
possible hostility of 
Germany also. We 
have three Powers to consider, not two, 
and this seems to have come about in 
the case of China, So much, by way 


of addition, I comment on your article 
concerning the strength of the Navy.” 

Speaking of the need Great Britain has 
for an efficient Army, Sir Charles con- 
tinued : 


Sir Charles Dilke, Bart, M.P. 


(Photo by Wilkinson, 114, New Bond Street.) 


for peace. The Navy is necessary both 
for defence and aggression ; the work of 
the Army is primarily aggressive. Of 
course, we should have to be the victim 
of extraordinary reverses at sea before we 
should need our home forces to protect 
our shores. At the same time, the work 
of the Navy would be seriously hampered 
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if it was found necessary to station part 
of the Navy around our coast when it 
could be more effectively employed else- 
where, and in panic times we should have 
to be able to place sufficient reliance on 
our home forces—if matters came to the 
worst—to defend our capital. Then, of 
course, we might have to defend Canada 
from an attack by a land force. The 
protection of India so far as the division 
of our military force is concerned, is prac- 
tically a separate question. 

“What may be described as ‘ inva- 
sion panic’ is a much more real danger 
than invasion. The fleet would be 
seriously hampered in its action by the 
Press and Parliament clamouring for 
part of the fleet to be kept in home 
waters in case of threatened invasion. 
And this ‘invasion panic’ would consti- 
tute a very serious danger indeed.” 

The question of National Defence is 
of so vast a character that it is difficult 
to treat it without going into a great 
mass of detail, but in reply to my first 
question concerning the optimistic view 
which seems to be held in some directions 
as to the condition of our Army, excellent 
as its fersonne/ undoubtedly is, Sir Charles 
was as emphatic as an interviewer could 
wish. 

“ The condition of the Army at the pres- 
ent moment is a hopeless business. With 
an enormous sacrifice in case of war, it 
might be possible to give the nation an 
Army sufficient to deliver a counterstroke 
before the war was ended, but it is a great 
mistake to rely upon belated effort of this 
kind. 

“But what could not be averted, under 
present conditions, would bea panic. The 
most necessary thing of all is to have the 
Army in a condition at home which would 
serve to tranquillise the public mind.” 

‘You are not in favour of conscription 
in any form?” I enquired. 

“Tt is almost universally admitted, I 
think, that conscription is not really en- 
forced by any Power for such service as 
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ours, and in our own case is certainly 


quite inapplicable to India. You see 
that it must always be remembered in 
discussing this point that we keep a 
greater part of our Army abroad. More 
than half of our regular Army is per- 
manently abroad in hot climates and 
under conditions of distance which make 
it necessary to send troops out for a long 
period of service. No one would be 
in favour of applying conscription in such 
a case. 

“In regard to home service, the case 
for conscription is not a very clear one. 
We have got quite men enough of one 
sort and another—the main cause of 
complaint is the want of proper organisa- 
tion. It really comes down to the ques- 
tion—whether the arrangements made 
for Militia and Volunteers are satisfactory? 

“Probably the British public will prefer 
to pay even more money for the service 
than entertain the idea of conscription. 
Personally, the necessity for a compulsory 
service does not seem to me to exist, and 
it is certain that we cannot apply con- 
scription to the Indian service. 

**We have a hybrid system of enlist- 
ment, and our contention is that the 
period is too long for home service and 
too short for foreign service. 

*“* You see, practically all recruits go on 
foreign service at one time or another. 
They cannot well be sent to India until 
after two year’s service, but eventually 
all the soldiers go on foreign service, ex- 
cept the Guards.” 

“And can the Volunteers be relied 
upon for defensive purposes ? ” 

““Why not? They are a fine body of 
men, and the annual expenditure on the 
Volunteers amounts to quite a million of 
money. The cost is as much as that of 
the whole of the magnificent Swiss Army, 
and there is no reason why this ex- 
penditure should not be sufficient to make 
the Volunteers an efficient force for home 
defence. The great fault is that they are 
short of officers, and more particularly of 
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officers who know their work. I under- 
stand, however, that Lord Lansdowne 
will make a proposal which should go a 
great way in the direction of making the 
volunteer forces more efficient. The 
suggestion is that officers who retire 
from the Army upon pensions shall be 
called upon to do regular work for the 
home service. This is the rule in other 
countries: in Germany, for example. It 
is also suggested for the Regulars that a 
system of three years’ enlistment shall 
be adopted, so that recruits may see if 
they like the service or not, but, of course, 
at the present moment, I do not know 
how far Lord Lansdowne proposes to 
take this excellent idea.” 

“Do you think that the cases which 
keep cropping up of starving veterans, 
men who have been through many en- 
gagements, and whose insignificant pen- 
sions are wholly inadequate, tend to make 
recruiting difficult, or is this idea purely 
sentimental ?” 

“Well, you see, the veterans in question 
enlisted under different conditions, but I 
know that the bad name which men who 
have left the Army often give the service 
does affect recruiting very considerably. 
Grumbling of this sort gets about, and 
gives the Army a bad name, especially 
amongst boys of the agricultural class.” 

“ But,” I insisted, “ if we take the case, 
say, of two brothers of about the same 
age. One enlists, the other engages in 
civilian work. When the former leaves 
the Army at the end of his term he is 
infinitely worse off than his brother who 
has probably been making steady progress 
meanwhile ; whereas the retired soldier 
has to begin the battle of life all over 
again. The value of his military ex- 
perience, as far as hard cash is con- 
cerned, is practically nil.” 

“Yes, that hardship is due to our 
hybrid system of enlistment, which has 
every defect. Leaving after the seven 
years’ period the man is, undoubtedly, 
handicapped. The time is not short 
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enough for him to stand a fair chance 
in the labour market if he leaves the 
Army, and it is not long enough to 
enable him to draw retired pay—in fact, 
to make a trade of it. It is neither one 
thing nor the other.” 

“I suppose it would be quite impos- 
sible at a General Election to put the 
question of National Defence before the 
electorate as a definite issue ?” 

“Tt is quite an inconceivable hypo- 
thesis,” said Sir Charles, smilingly. 
“There is not a sufficient body of men 
in the House with clear and pronounced 
views on the question who would be 
able to put forward an intelligible policy. 

“If it were conceivable that such a posi- 
tion could arise, and one party took the 
matter up as a party question it would 
only mean that the opposite party would 
adopt the same programme, so that there 
would be no ultimate issue. All we can 
do is to make the real condition of 
things in regard to the Navy, the Army, 
and reserve forces thoroughly understood 
in the House and outside it, and to press 
the matter on the party in office, no matter 
which party it is.” 

“There is an impression about,” I 
suggested, “that a Liberal Government 
is always lukewarm in this matter, and 
that a Conservative Government is more 
reliable upon questions of Imperial de- 
fence ?” 

Sir Charles Dilke dissented, and added, 
“Tf there is such a view held, it is only by 
men who know nothing about it, and to 
whom quite recent history is altogether 
unknown. As a matter of fact there 
is nothing to choose between the two 
great political parties. Each successive 
Government shows itself quite in the 
hands of the officials of the Admiralty and 
War Office, and are alike guilty of weak- 
ness and error. The notion that a Con- 
servative Government is more Imperialist 
than a Liberal Government is not borne 
out by history. 

“If you glance over McHardy’s tables 
U 
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you will see that in the erratic see-saw 
expenditure on the Navy, for example, 
both parties are equally blameable. 
One Government is as bad as the other. 
There are two occasions when great sums 
of money have been voted, and a con- 
siderable portion of that money expended 
upon rubbish as the result of a scare. In 
one case it was a Conservative Govern- 
ment, and in the other a Liberal Govern- 
ment. The first occasion to which I 
allude was in ’78, before the Berlin Con- 
gress and the St. Stephano Treaty, and 
the other was in ’85, at the time of the 
Penj-deh scare. This see-saw expenditure 
is a very great evil, and is opposed to 
economy. You want steady expenditure, 
for many reasons. Guns, armour-plating, 
and so on, go through stages of improve- 
ment, and the expenditure must go along 
steadily so as to encourage capitalists to 
put money into new patents and improve- 
ments.” 

Returning to the main question, Sir 
Charles said: ‘‘In the regular Army we 
want a better system of enlistment, 
different training, and a thorough reform 
of the War Office and our administra- 
tive system, rather than more men and 
materials, although there are many des- 
perate evils to be remedied in this respect. 
The Volunteers, properly officered and 
commanded, and supported by adequate 
field artillery, would, in a very short 
time, make very good troops indeed. 

** Man for man, I think the student of 
history is justified in believing that the 
British Army is equal to—quite a match 
for—any other Army in the world, and as 
units go I don’t think that the fine training 
of the German soldier, the dashand heroism 
of the Frenchman, or the fine physique of 
the Russian soldier is sufficient to make 
him more than a match for—if equal to— 
the all-round fighting ability of our good 
friend ‘Tommy Atkins’; but this is a 
point which can hardly be insisted upon 
in regard to the British Army, and I 
believe the student of history would be 
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equally justified in suggesting that, as a 
nation, we have been too ready, on many 
occasions, to rely overmuch on the soldier 
and officer, and, theugh it may be mag- 
nificent, it is not war to send our Army 
to fight against fearful odds, whether the 
odds against us be superiority in numbers, 
in artillery, or in training.” 

I had reserved this point, as to the 
comparison of the military force of Great 
Britain with that of any other of the great 
military Powers, as a final question, and 
I was so much interested in Sir Charles 
Dilke’s carefully expressed reply that I 
feel inclined to say that the publication 
of it would alone be sufficient justification 
for this article. 

*““The comparison of forces in this 
way,” said Sir Charles, “is a_ little 
difficult. The forces of the other Powers 
are thoroughly known as regards their 
peace strength, but are limited as regards 
their war strength by the supply of 
cavalry, artillery and rifles of the best 
pattern, trained officers, and so forth; 
and it is very doubtful indeed, what war 
force, for example, Russia can put in 
the field, although her peace army of 
just under a million men is stronger 
than the combined peace armies of the 
Triple Alliance, and stronger than the 
combined peace armies of France and 
Germany. ° 

“ Again, with our own forces it is 
almost impossible to know what you 
ought to count. At a given moment, 
at home, for the purpose of sending 
away the fleet, we could undoubtedly 
count upon an enormous force of men, 
but they would be almost wholly un- 
supplied with cavalry and artillery and 
trained officers, and insufficiently supplied 
with rifles of the best pattern. In other 
words, they would be a mob, but that 
mob would become an army in the 
course of a few months. So these com- 
parisons are worth very little.” 

I need not remind the reader that the 
estimated strength of the regular Army 
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and of the auxiliary forces, together with 
the high cost of our army, and how that 
money is expended, will be found fully 
detailed in Whitaker, or in almost any of 
the many handy reference-books pub- 
lished, so that it would be of no value 
to go into that matter here; nor would 
it be possible without compiling a very 
long article indeed, as it is just the ques- 
tion as to how far the paper estimate 
coincides with the facts which will be 
discussed in Parliament, and which 
should be fully appreciated by the 
country. 

Indeed, it is obviously impossible with- 
in the limits of an article in a popular 
magazine to go into, or even to trespass 
on, matters of detail, and, as the reader 
will have seen, this brief record of the 
conversation which Sir Charles Dilke so 
courteously gave me is limited to certain 
broad issues, and, although it is almost 
a matter of certainty that for some time 
to come many necessary reforms will 
not be effected, there is no doubt that 
much will be done by the present 
Government in the right direction, and 
whatever may be done will be largely 
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attributable to the efforts made by Sir 
Charles Dilke and those who think with 
him. It may be well, however, to recall 
the reader’s attention to the fact that, if we 
would render conscription—at all events, 
for home service—unnecessary, the civil- 
jan must be prepared not only to pay 
the piper, but to see to it, by every means 
in his power, that he gets good value for 
his money, and that the Army expenditure, 
which has risen from ten millions of the 
“ fifties ” to double that amount at the pre- 
sent moment, shall be so applied, and 
such a system of administration inaugu- 
rated, that Great Britain shall be relieved 
from the equivocal position which she at 
present occupies as a military Power. 

The conclusion of the whole matter, as 
supported by the elaborately detailed 
statements which Sir Charles Dilke has 
made elsewhere, may, I think, be summed 
up in the unequivocal statement that, 
whilst our organisation and administrative 
system is of a less satisfactory character, 
the sersonnel of our Army—officers and 
men—is perhaps of a more satisfactory 
character than that of any other military 
Power. 
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The 1st Canadian Hussars. 


(Photo by W. Gregory & Co., 51, Strand.) 
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~OR the moment, at any rate, English 
} cricket is at a discount. In three 
consecutive representative matches our 
eleven has suffered defeat, and hard facts 
take a great deal of explaining away. 
Naturally, Mr. Stoddart has been sub- 
jected to a superfluity of irresponsible 
criticism. But he suffers in good com- 
pany. Sir William Lockhart has, for 
months past, divided attention in this 
country with the famous cricketer, and 
their cases are not altogether dissimilar. 
Both have been struggling to maintain 
the prestige of England on distant shores, 
and both have had opponents to meet 
who thoroughly understood the climate, 
resources, and advantages of their own 
country, and shaped their plans accord- 
ingly. Neither has been so successful 
as his supporters at home could have 
wished, and both have been the victims 
of British peculiarity. An observant 
Spaniard who visited this country re- 
mained here nearly the whole of one 
London season; and then, true to his 
kind, went home and wrote a book about 
us. “The English,” he said, “are not 
an educated people, but you cannot meet 
aman who does not thoroughly under- 
stand all about the British Army and the 
national game of cricket.” With an im- 
proved cable system, therefore, Sir 
William Lockhart and Mr. Stoddart have 
been compelled to perform before an ex- 
pert audience. We are, above all things, 
patriotic, and it is therefore not altogether 
surprising that Australia’s victory should 
have been discreetly and ingenuously 
minimised. Evening journalism has had its 
chance, and, generally speaking, has risen 
to the occasion. No item of intelligence 
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(however sad its import) which has been 
flashed beneath the seas has found Fleet 
Street unprepared with the ready excuse. 
“ Ranjitsinhji is suffering from quinsy.”— 
Reuter. Wherefore the evening papers 
spread themselves into little paragraphs 
reeking with sympathy, and lamented 
over the “might have been.” Then, 
as the Americans say, “more things 
came along.” ‘“ Ranjitsinhji’s score is 
170.” In the following test match the 
operation was repeated. ‘‘ The Prince is 
prostrated with an attack of asthma.” 
Later, “ Ranji’s innings closed for 189.” 
Then it was that the man in the street 
spake words wherein blasphemy was 
obliterated by enthusiasm. He desired 
that several undesirable things might 
happen unto him in certain eventualities, 
and concluded that if it only pleased Fate 
to afflict that princely batsman with scar- 
let fever, he opined that “them Colonial 
blokes would never get him out.” It was 
in vain after this for a patriotic Press to 
attribute an English reverse to the fact 
that Hirst was suffering from a sore 
arm, or that Storer had the toothache 
over-night. In his admirable essay on 
Warren Hastings, Lord Macaulay, speak- 
ing of the great Governor-General’s im- 
peachment, remarks that doubtless in 
each particular instance a skilful advo- 
cate could make a case on his behalf, but 
that when, through a series of instances, 
all the footsteps pointed the same way 
there was but one conclusion to be drawn. 
The remark applies in the present case, 
and it is significant that Mr. Stoddart 
himself should have generously and can- 
didly admitted the thoroughness of our 
defeat. It is perhaps but natural, under 
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the circumstances, that the fersonne/ of 
the team should have been called in ques- 
tion. There are but small crumbs of 
comfort to be gathered in doing so ; for 
the fact remains that the team who sailed 
with Mr. Stoddart in September comprise 

_ the finest English side that has yet played 
cricket in Australia. 

Recently meeting one of the greatest 
amateur batsmen who has ever de- 
lighted the public, I asked him why 
he no longer played in_ first-class 
matches. 

He replied, “ Nowadays, to be any 
good, you must do the whole thing— 
bat, bowl, and field,” and he added, witha 
laugh, “ play the piano, too, if necessary.” 
Without going bail for their musical abili- 
ties, Mr. Stoddart’s side may, as_ nearly 
as possible, be held to answer to this 
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description. Mr. Maclaren and Raniit. 
sinhji are the two finest batsmen in the 
world (always excepting the champion 
himself) and have been so, on any wicket, 
in any company, any time these three 
years. The remainder of the side (though 
neither Board nor Mr. Norman Druce 
bowl) to all intents and purposes comply 
with the terms of the requirement. Mr. 
Stoddart himself, like Mr. John Shuter of 
Surrey fame, is worth his place in any 
eleven for his gift of captaincy alone. It 
would be idle to suggest that for ten 
months past he has been at his best as a 
batsman, but he would bea rash man who 
would doom to exclusion from a repre- 
sentative side a cricketer of Mr. Stoddart’s 
stamp under the delusion that ‘the has 
seen his best days.” In the summer of 
1882, the saying went forth that our ever- 
green champion, Mr. W. G. Grace, had 
joined the ranks of the great “ havebeens.” 
Thirteen years later the veteran eclipsed 
all his previous efforts by scoring a thou- 
sand runs in the month of Mayalone. It 
is good to be reminded at times that it is 
dangerous to prophesy until you know. It 
would bean easy matter todefend the selec- 
tion of each one of Mr. Stoddart’s side 
individually. Mr. Mason, if Mr. Steel, Mr. 
Maclaren, and possibly Mr. Jackson be ex- 
cepted, is the best cricketer whom any Eng- 
lish public school has produced for twenty 
years. Indeed, for some seasons past the 
Kent countyeleven have been spoken of as 
“ Jack Masonandtenothers.” Mr.Norman 
Druce stood at the head of the first-class 
averages. He had played twenty innings 
and scored nearly a thousand runs. Storer 
and Board, in addition to being in the front 
rank as wicket-keepers, would retain their 
places in a county side as batsmen 
alone. Of course, it is a matter of no- 
toriety that, both with the bat and the 
gloves, Storer is Board’s superior; but, had 
an accident occurred to the former, the 
English team could scarcely have been 
commiserated for having to fall back 
upon their second string. Richardson, 
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Hearne, and Briggs took more wickets 
in the summer of 1897 than any other 
five bowlers put together, and are all 
better batsmen than those who have not 
played with or against them are apt to 
imagine. Wainwright and Hirst will 
stand criticism in any department of the 
game, and the same may be said, possibly 
in an increased degree, of Hayward. One 
is inclined to repeat emphatically that 
the team that Australia has defeated is, 
without exception, the very best that has 
ever met the Colony on its own territory. 
On the other hand, it cannot be said that 
our men have played in anything like 
their best form. Mr. Maclaren and 
Ranjitsinhji have increased their already 
great reputations, and the remainder of 
the side have suffered by contrast. But 
surely this fact ought not to have 
occasioned all the surprise that has been 
so freely expressed in this country. It 
is only the greatest cricketers who rise 
superior to circumstances which tend to 
make them stale. The Australians them- 
selves have frequently told us that they 
feel severely the strain of incessant cricket 
and travelling in their English tours ; and 
it is a statistical fact, so far as they are 
concerned, that those of them who have 
played the least at home in the foregoing 
winter play the best here in the ensuing 
summer, 

The argument has even greater force 
when applied to English cricketers. Our 
climate is, comparatively speaking, bracing 
to the Australian, and the past few months 
in the Antipodes have been exceptionally 
hot. That physical conditions have 
largely controlled results in Mr. Stoddart’s 
tour may safely be asserted ; and the fourth 
test match—the game which decided 
our fate—may be quoted as an instance. 
When the English eleven followed 
their innings, more than half the batsmen 
succeeded in getting over twenty runs. 
The wicket, from all accounts, was then 
perfect, yet no one onthe side made a score 
of sixty. Mr. Maclaren and Ranjitsinhji 
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contributed forty-seven and _ fifty-five 
respectively, but met with defeat just as 
each was getting into his stride. Tech- 
nically, in addition to these two, four or 
five of the others were well set when they 
succumbed. But though heat and stale- 
ness were factors in the case, the chief 
causes of our overthrow were undoubtedly 
the excellence of our opponents and the 
tactics which they so successfully adopted. 
Generally speaking, we have been accus- 
tomed to look upon Australian elevens 
as our equals in bowling, our superiors in 
fielding, but as below our best standard 
as batsmen. The history of Mr. Stod- 
dart’s tour clearly proves that they have 
made a great advance in batting, for in 
the eleven-a-side matches they have scored 
with unfailing regularity. In fact, from 
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the information that has_ reached 
us, with one exception, England has 
never even “looked like winning” at 
any time during the course of the 
last three test matches. For a little 
over an hour at the commencement 
of the now memorable “rubber game,” 
Richardson and Hearne, bowling on an 
over-watered wicket, carried all before 
them. Then the ground recovered and 
Australian supremacy at once reasserted 
itself. On no other occasion have the 
Colonial batsmen given the least evidence 
of failing. Naturally, our attack has been 
described as appallingly weak, and Rich- 
ardson has been cited as chief of our 
bowling failures. Apparently there is no 
limit to the expectations which some 
people entertain of a fast bowler. A 
glance at our English records of last sum- 
mer will show the amount of work which 
both he and Hearne were called upon to 
perform. Yet these matters are looked 
upon as ancient history, and both men 
are regarded as starting fresh after a win- 
ter’s rest. Most of us would grumble at 
being called upon to experience two sum- 
mers running, even where our occupations 
were sedentary. Those who have had 
the privilege of watching these two great 
professionals bowl day after day at the 
Oval and Lord’s will possibly form a fair 
opinion of the true meaning of the word 
“ strain.” 

The conditions, too, themselves, under 
which the game is conducted in Australia, 
were against them. The habit of playing 
matches “to a finish” is not so sports- 
manlike as it would at first appear to be, 
and would never recommend itself to 
English tastes. The inevitable tendency 
must be to pile up runs, and let the bowl- 
ing take care of itself. With unlimited 
time at the disposal of the batsman, it 
is obvious that no risks must be run, and 
the tactics employed necessarily become 
mechanical. It does not follow that a man 
who scores at the rate of twenty runs an 
hour, and remains at the wickets for a 
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day and a half, is not an extremely skilful 
and scientific player. But this procedure 
kills enthusiasm, and enthusiasm is the 
very breath of cricket. The Australians 
have reduced this method of playing the 
game to an exact science, and in their own 
country it is apparently popular enough. 
But it should not be forgotten that this 
practice emptied the Trent Bridge Ground 
in Nottingham, some eight to ten years 
ago ; and, on the other hand, that it was 
Mr. Walter Read’s hitting that first 
attracted the large crowds which we are 
now accustomed to see at the Oval. The 
strictly defensive game is not as easily 
acquired as many people imagine. The 
majority of Mr. Stoddart’s side have, in 
the course of the tour now in progress, 
attempted on various occasions to adopt 
it with but a modicum of success. Even 
such great masters as Mr. Maclaren and 
Ranjitsinhji have felt compelled at times 
to take a leaf out of their opponents’ book, 
and one may therefore well pause before 
condemning these methods. On the 
other hand, Mr. A. G. Steel, in a classic 
contribution, informs us that the bat 
was given us to strike the ball with, and 
the policy of masterly inactivity cannot 
fail to be a little irritating to the fielding 
side as long as man is human; and that 
consideration is in itself of importance in 
the best interests of the game. ‘Perhaps 
it isa bit heavy—let me hold it for you?” 
said a sympathetic wicket-keeper to a bats- 
man who had allowed four tempting balls 
to pass the wicket in succession, his bat 
reclining gracefully on his shoulder the 
while. Yet the laws of cricket still regard 
this individual as “the striker.” Surely it 
is on all occasions more admirable to en- 
counter a difficulty than to evade it. We 
are most of us familiar with the remark of 
J. C. Shaw, the great professional bowler 
of the early ’seventies : 

“Are you the better bowler, or is Mr. 
Grace the better batsman, Shaw?” queried 
an admirer. ‘‘ Well, you see it’s this way,” 
was the reply: “I puts ’em where I 
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likes, and ’e puts ’em where ’e likes.” It 
must not be inferred that the Australian 
batsmen are incapable of hitting freely or 
of placing the ball. But they have no 
encouragement to run risks, and it is the 
running of an occasional risk which 
delights the thousands of the English 
public by 
whose support 
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time to time. Into the dispute between 
Giffen and the selection committee it is 
unnecessary to enter. Suffice it to say, 
he declined, to play for Australia, and 
Australia has achieved without his ser- 
vices that which she has never achieved 
before with them. Whether his place in 

Australian 

cricket will 





and patronage 
first-class cric- 
ket in England 
alone can live. 
The memory of 
the great match 
at Lord’s_ be- 
tween Middle- 
sex and York- 
shire, when Sir 
Tim O’Brien 
fought both the 
bowlers and 
the relentless 
hands of the 
clock, is still 
green with 
those who saw 
it. That 
“crowded hour 
of glorious life” 
would be im- 
possible under 
the Australian 
system, But 
other coun- 
tries, other 
manners. Our 
men thorough- 
ly understood 
the conditions 
under which they were to compete, and 
Australia is to be heartily congratulated 
upon her victory, more especially as 
she lacked the services of her greatest 
player, the second best all round cricketer 
in the world—George Giffen. No manis 
indispensable in any trade,calling, pastime, 
or profession, and it is good that instances 
of this truism should be forthcoming from 
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ever be filled is 
another ques- 
tion, but the 
success of 
McLeod, who 
was elected to 
play in his 
stead, cannot 
but be gratify- 
ing tothe 
Colony. It 
has been terse- 
ly, though per- 
haps foolishly, 
remarked that 
we have been 
endeavouring 
to play com- 
bined Australia 
“with two 
batsmen and 
no bowler.” At 
any rate, it can- 
not be said of 
our victors that 
they have de- 
feated us by 
means of any 
particular indi- 
vidual _perfor- 
mance. Their 
side has, in the best sense of the term, 
proved to be that which it purported 
to be, “Combined Australia.” As a 





batsman, Clement Hill, who has barely 
attained his legal majority, takes first 
place, and his innings of 188 in the 
fourth test match, coming as it did when 
the game was going against him, says as 
much for his nerve as for his skill. At 
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the present moment he is the best left- 
handed batsman in the world, though his 
brother-colonial, Darling and Mr. Francis 
Ford are in the list of competitors. 

Trott’s captaincy, too, has been an im- 
portant factor in the Australian victory. 
It is an open secret that in some of their 
English tours the Colonials have not 
always been fortunate in 
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attended their efforts in England, and 
though none of our own bowlers have 
a record of which they can be proud, 
Hearne has done the best. The ex- 
tremes, therefore, of fast and slow bowl- 
ing do not seem especially effective on 
Australian wickets. The defeat of our 
batsmen, however, has probably been 

compassed more by the 





the arrangements which 
they made for general- 
ship. However, the man- 
ner in which Trott hand- 
led the side which visited 
this country in 1896 was a 
matter of universal con- 
gratulation. 

He has apparently done 
equally well during Mr. 
Stoddart’s present tour. 
This is not surprising, for 
Trott is a rare example 
of a “bowling captain.” 
Not one in a hundred is 
there, as a rule, of this 
genus who does not put 
himself on to bowl too 
often or too seldom. The 
Australian seems to pos- 
sess an intuitive knack of 
discovering the golden 
mean. The fielding of 
the side has been up to 
their own form, and more 
cannot be said. Kelly 
has kept wicket excel- 
lently. 
not in the same class as 
Blackham, but when that great exponent 
of the art of wicket-keeping comes under 
consideration it is a case of “eclipse 
first.” Bowling honours have been shared 
by some half-a-dozen men, a fact which is 
in itself a proof of the all-round excellence 
of our opponents ; and it may be observed 
that it is the right-hand medium paced 
deliveries that have proved the most 
destructive. Neither Jones or McKibbin 
have met with the same success that 
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4 steadiness of the Austra- 
| lian attack than by the 
peculiarities of its pace— 
a further instance of Co- 
lonial confidence in the 
waiting game. The ques- 
tion therefore arises, Are 
the events of the last few 
months to produce any 
permanent effect upon 
English cricket? An in- 
trepid interviewer has in- 
formed us that Mr. Stod- 
dart himself has become 
a convert to the Austra- 
lian method of playing 
the game. Let us hope, 
however, that the state- 
ment is merely indicative 
of the zeal and dexterity 
with which the _inter- 
viewer plies his calling, 
rather than the outcome 
of anything that Mr. 
Stoddart has really said. 
“’E puts ’em all some- 
wheres,” said a man in 
the crowd, some _ two 
seasons back at Lord’s, 
when Mr. Stoddart had hit the third ball in 
succession to the boundary. And we all 
applauded lustily the while. Let us ex- 
press a reverent hope that that great bats- 
man will never adopt, to the disappoint- 
ment of his admirers, a style that is more 
suitable to cricketers of inferior calibre. 
There is no reason why our manners and 
customs in England should be affected 
by our present reverse. Once in India 
I asked my bearer (it is the humour 
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of the country to denote a native 
servant a bearer) whether he considered 
Christianity or Mohammedanism the 
better religion. I was unwise, for the 
native is by nature a diplomat ; yet even 
in diplomacy the truth will sometimes 
“out.” He replied, with a low salaam, 
‘Christian very good for master; 
Mahomet very good for bearer.” The 
paraphrase of the remark will apply in the 
present instance. Australian game very 
good for Australia; English game very 
good for England. And it is with the 


interests ot English cricket that we are 
chiefly concerned. Of course we shall be 
asked to learn, deduce, or evolve a lesson 
from the present Colonial victory. The 
task is not a difficult one—unwearied 
patience, monotonous effort, mechanical 
methods, the application of the principle 
of the spot-stroke in billiards to the game 
of cricket! This is the lesson that the 
English cricketer may be adjured to 
learn, and it is to be devoutly hoped that 
he will meet the request with a point- 
blank refusal. 























GOSSAMERS, 


BY PROFESSOR C. H, HERFORD. 


} , INE films of sunlight woven and dew, 
Rainbows and golden gleams,— 
As bright thoughts flit and waver through 
The woof of dreams,— 


The light wind stirs, ye float unseen, 
It falls, ye twinkle, fade, 
Changeful as tears and laughter in 
A little maid. 


Over the wayside roses blithe 
Ye fling your silken snare, 

And flaunting captivate the lithe 
And tameless air. 


Across my passing feet and face 
Unseen ye deftly span 

Faint wraiths of fingers that caress 
And wings that fan. 


Softly I rend your glossy line, 
And toss upon the breeze 
Your idle ardours and your fine 

Futilities. 


But still the airy rank unites, 
And still fresh phantom hosts 
Beset me, and I strive with flights 
Of glimmering ghosts. 


In such a web our lives we lead, 
Entangled with all things that are, 
Subtly enwoven with the weed 
And with the star. 


Heedless we dare the soft reproof 
Of ties that clasp but not enthrall, 

Whose airy arches are no roof, 
Whose woof no wall. 


Yet, soon or late, some magic hour 
Of Music, tranced in her cell, 
Or Love, enraptured in his bower, 

Shall with strong spell 


Set flashing through the gloom that glows 
That viewless woof in rhythmic flight, 
And round the World into a rose 
Of fire and light. 


OEY EAL 
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MY DEFINITION OF PATRIOTISM 


BY JUSTIN MCCARTHY, M.P., LADY JEUNE, GRANT ALLEN, ARNOLD GOLSWORTHY, 
AND ARTHUR H. LAWRENCE. 


Y definition of Patriotism? Let 
me see—what is it? I have Mr. Justin 
seen Patriotism define itself McCarthy, M.P., 
, is opposed to 
now and then in such very jingoism. 
ugly forms that I am rather 
inclined to adopt a negative sort of reply, and say, 
at least, in the beginning, what my definition of 
Patriotism is not rather than what it iss My 
definition of Patriotism is certainly not Jingoism, 
not by any means the sort of thing which would 
be likely to win tumultuous applause if sung at the top of a loud voice in a music-hall. 
My definition of Patriotism would not describe the kind of emotion which glorifies 
whatever my country does, be it right or be it wrong. If that sort of thing is 
Patriotism, then the great Lord Chatham was not a patriot, because he publicly 
declared that he could welcome a reverse to British arms in the American War 
of Independence, in the hope that it might bring England to her senses, and 
give her time to reflect that there was a principle of justice to be considered, 
in the first instance, before taking up arms. Yet, I think, if I were an English- 
man, I should consider Lord Chatham’s ideas of Patriotism quite good enough and 
patriotic enough for me. I never have been convinced that Patriotism consists in an 
impassioned desire for the acquisition of new territory at any cost of life and of the 
principles expounded in the Decalogue. I refuse to admire a man for no other reason 
than because he has added estate to estate and dispossessed the former occupants. He 
may become a very rich man, and a very powerful man in this way ; and he may be a very 
nice man to meet in private life ; but I altogether decline to fall down and worship 
him, or to admit that he has any Divine commission for the acquisition of his neigh- 
bour’s land. My idea of Patriotism is that a man should love his own country beyond 
any other ; that he should strive his very best for the prosperity of her people ; and that, 
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if he be an Englishman, he should think of the welfare of England before he concerns 
himself about the welfare of Borrioboola Gha. I have observed, too, that according 
to the thinking of many otherwise intelligent and reasonable men, that which in the 
Englishman is but a patriotic word, is in the Irishman rank blasphemy. Therefore, I 
am for living and for letting live in the matter of Patriotism; and for the principle 
which applies to one country being cheerfully allowed to apply also to every other 
country. I cannot think, for example, that what is a virtue in an Englishman can be 
quite a vice in a Frenchman, a German, or an Italian. Frenchmen, Germans, Italians, 
and other peoples do, undoubtedly, run their Patriotism into something like a vice now 
and then ; but so do we, most of us, at times. I do not think that Mr. James Russell 
Lowell was any the less of a patriot because, through the humorous lips of Hosea 
Biglow, he denounced the policy which led to the Texan War. He was admonishing 
his countrymen to be just and fear not—nothing more. I think Patriotism, to be true, 
must recognise that there is a higher law than even that of love of country—the law 
of justice. 


* . o * 


Patriotism, the highest virtue of citizenship, has become a much 
Lady Jeune wider and more comprehensive quality than it was regarded in 
givesinstances. the past times when the noblest and best example of the attribute 
was embodied in a willingness to die for one’s country, either in her 
defence or at her command, and we are far from saying that those who shed 
their blood in such a cause were not perhaps among its greatest heroes, and 
have greater claim to be considered patriots in the present sense of the word than 
those who only practice the more prosaic virtues, which are not magnified by the 
applause of their countrymen into superhuman actions. The career of a soldier has 
perhaps a greater attraction, and embodies the ideal of a patriot’s life better, than any 
other example. The abnegation of self, the obligatory obedience, the stern discipline, 
which characterises the soldier’s career, are the points which appeal most strongly to 
the imagination, and which through all ages have been regarded as the highest example 
of Patriotism, and in the deeds of English soldiers and the history of her Army are 
found some of the most striking and glorious examples of what love of country and duty 
will inspire. In the history of our Empire there are records of deeds which stop our 
heart’s wild beating and bring tears to our eyes, of men who had only one thought, 
the glory of their country, and the greatness of England has been built up by men 
who gave their life and their blood in her defence. Their memory will never die, 
hallowed as it is by the sacred story of their courage, and their lives are still the 
incentive of Englishmen all over the world, where they are fighting and striving as their 
fathers before them, sacrificing life, health, and pleasure to carry on their work. 

We believe the feeling of Patriotism is more powerful than ever, though it has 
developed in other ways, and modern life gives fresh opportunities for the exercise 
of virtues which, in their way, are as beneficial and glorious as any deed of military 
prowess. English men and women are all more impressed than formerly by a sense 
of responsibility, to which the greater riches and better education of to-day has given 
birth. ‘The desire to improve the conditions of life among the poorer classes, the 
struggle against intemperance, the vigilant onslaught on vice, the legislation for the 
protection of life, and especially for that of the children, the battle which science is 
waging against disease and suffering are all the outcome of modern sentiment, which 
we call humanitarianism, but which is in reality a love of country, which feeling finds 
an outlet in a passionate desire to make our nation great and strong by making the 
lives of the people happier and purer. 

Among men and women in England there are thousands leading lives of devotion 
and self-sacrifice as brave and fearless as any soldier. The nurse who goes into the 
homes of sickness, the clergyman who lives among the helpless and hopeless poor of 
our large towns, and who makes his life like theirs, their joys and sorrows his own, the 
missionary who goes forth to preach the gospel of love to those who know of naught 
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but passion and sin, in fact the great army of workers who give their lives to improve 
and beautify the lives of the sad and weary ones of the earth, whose only thought and 
occupation is a constant battle against evil and its consequences, are surely patriots in 
the higher sense of the word, spending their life in the service of their country and 
striving to make her people better and purer, and by so doing increasing her glory and 


greatness. 
* . * . * 


If Patriotism means ‘‘Our country, right or wrong,” then 
Patriotism is clearly nothing more than a form of selfishness. It =. eq ~ 
is in this sense that I have often called it “a vulgar vice.” Such a ween 
crude Patriotism is merely one of the many modes of the 
monopolist instinct. There is, of course, a higher and truer kind of Patriotism ; but 
then, the people who display this kind are generally twitted by the vulgar and selfish 
“ patriots” with being unpatriotic. A true patriot, in any good sense of the word, 
is a man who, finding himself born into a particular community, and, therefore, to 
some slight extent, sharing the responsibility of its corporate acts, desires to see the 
community of which he is a member behave always in the most upright and honour- 
able manner. If his country did so behave, he might naturally be proud of her; 
unfortunately, countries in the concrete oftener give one cause for shame and 
humiliation. If such a man could see his land striving, not to find new markets for 
her iron and her cotton by unjust aggression, not to slaughter helpless savages at the 
instigation of her merchants, not to force opium or gin on unwilling lower races, but 
to act with such scrupulous justice that her name should be a synonym for fair deal- 
ing among the nations, then, indeed, he might be justly glad he belonged to her. But 
if she does wrong, a true patriot ought to raise his voice against that wrong, even if it 
enriches her millionaires, and gives congenial employment to her major-generals. 
Your true patriot would even desire to see his country defeated and humbled whenever 
she embarked on a course of oppression; he would desire to see her stripped of 
squalid dependencies which sap her manhood and degrade her moral sense ; he would 
long to save her from the fate of the later Roman Empire, to which every modern state 
is so eagerly aspiring. Better, for example, a free England, made great by industry, 
honour, virtue, manliness, literature, science, and (if she can ever evolve it) art, than 
an England which holds half the world in slavery, which crushes revolts on a thousand 
frontiers, which sends forth crowds of filibusters to South Africa and New Guinea, 
which wastes. her efforts in military enterprises, doomed in the end to bring their 
inevitable retribution of national decadence. Empire has always destroyed every 
country that held it, because empire is only a masked name for slavery, and slavery is 
far more killing and debasing for the master than for the slave. What a true patriot 
would wish to see is not “a little England,” but a great England ; what he will always 
remember is that a great England and a big England are mutually contradictory. 
No country can be great which enslaves others. Greatness is a moral not a physica 
quality. 


* * * * 7” 


There are so many mistaken ideas about on the subject of 
Patriotism that I gladly welcome the opportunity of emphasising the —_ 
: ‘ ; vr worthy is 
authorised version. Some people have got hold of the ridiculous cynical. 
idea that Patriotism means trying to improve the welfare of your 
fellow-countrymen morally and socially and all that kind of nonsense, don’t you 
know, and to leave off blustering about the shooting powers of your country’s 
Navy. I know a man who even says that you can’t love your country sincerely 
unless you waste a lot of valuable time, in which you might be making money, 
the effort of seeing that your country’s laws are just and that one class of the 
community does not prey upon another by special Act of Parliament. No wonder 
the authorities are talking about running up a few more lunatic asylums, eh? As if 
any sane man could afford to let his Patriotism interfere with his business! Long ago, 
x 
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I admit, I was sinful enough to wonder why the man without “‘a stake in the country 
should be expected to be as patriotic as the man with several stakes. But that was 
only a youthful heresy which I have long since lived down. I can see clearly now 
that the Patriotism of the man with something to lose is just the same pure gold as 
that of the Sansculotte. I have had it all explained to me by a man who owns a lot 
of land, and wants to see a noble patrioti¢ spirit growing up in the young men of this 
generation, so that they can go and push back the foreign invader from acquiring my 
friend’s property. I was once immeasurably shocked to hear a poor man out of work 
asking why he should be expected to take an interest in a country in which he was 
starving. He even suggested that if the country were annexed by the Germans to- 
morrow, he could not be worse off. This is such a really low-down example of want 
of Patriotism that I feel I ought to apologise for mentioning it. That’s the worst 
of these people. ‘They are always thinking of their own paltry bread-and-butter 
instead of chipping in magnanimously and helping someone else to make a fortune or 
to satisfy the ambition of a lifetime by becoming Prime Minister. The mere glory of 
being an Englishman and of being permitted to work to produce luxuries for the rest 
of us, ought to be enough to satisfy a right-minded working-man. I do not want to 
propose harsh measures, but something will really have to be done soon with people 
who hold views of this kind. It was only the other day that some fellow got up and 
said that England could raise enough food to provide a square meal for 200 millions 
of people if—if the landlords wouldn’t mind losing a little of their rent! Patriotism is 
all very well, but to ask the most patriotic section of the community to forgo a bit 
of their incomes just for the glory of the thing seems to me to be a trifle cool. True 
Patriotism consists, of course, in voting for a good army and and a large navy, so that 
nobody can stop our food-supplies from reaching the shop at the bottom of the street. 
If we don’t do that our prestige as a nation will be gone, and several patriots in the 
City will be out of pocket over the deal. Instead of making cotton and battleships 
and other dry goods for foreign nations, we should have to grow more wheat, and a 
child knows that there’s no money in wheat—not enough, anyhow, to enable a chap to 
wear diamonds, and a superior look that money cannot buy. Let us ignore these 
wicked ideas and foster the spirit of Patriotism in our midst, with plenty of brass bands 
and men in tin armour and that kind of thing, to show the people that Truth is mighty 
and will prevail, or something of that sort. 
* * + * ° * 


In the face of such a question as this one looks round for 
wings, for the purpose of maintaining a flight which shall put the 
sun-gazing eagle to shame, or if, even in fancy, one prefers to 
remain on firm earth, one regrets the absence of a leonine outfit, 
and the consequent inability to give vent to a roar which shall shake the forest, make 
the jackals feel hungry, and cause the hyena to scream. 

Personally, I think the question is an exceedingly puzzling one. There are so 
many kinds of Patriotism going about that one is mystified as to which type one shall 
choose for one’s own personal adornment. There is the Irish patriot, for example, 
and I have also come across Patriotism of a particularly powerful Scotch blend. Then 
there is the negative Patriotism, which consists solely in a hearty contempt and 
hatred for all alien races, the Germans being, at present, the best favoured in this 
respect. There is also the blatant self-declared Patriotism, which is generally the 
undisputed possession of the man from whom all the other virtues and graces have 
obviously long since departed. “England for ever!” he exciaims, and then adds, 
gazing upon you meanwhile with drunken ferocity, “I’m an Englishman!” as if he 
expected you to feel a sympathetic pride in the fact. 

If one may be content with a mere dictionary definition—“ the love of one’s 
country ”—I should add that it isa virtue which can only be evidenced by self-sacrifice. 
To take an example : ifa man, after successfully escaping income-tax, which, lawfully, 
he should have paid into the Exchequer, does afterwards proceed to pay up arrears, 
not on demand, nor as a tribute to an unwieldy conscience but simply because he 


Arthur Lawrence 
looks for wings. 
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wishes his beloved country to benefit by the treasure, then I imagine that man to be 
possessed of a rare and genuine Patriotism. No man is a patriot who thinks well of 
his country because Ae was born in it. Such a notion savours of egotism and 
presents a point of view which must often strike the friends of the patriot as being 
rather hard lines on his country. ‘ Breathes there a man with a soul so dead, who 
never to himself hath said, this is my own, my native land? If such there be, go, 
mark him well ” and when the flagellation is over, erect a monument to his 
memory, for modesty is the rarest of virtues, and no man should insult his country 
with praise because it has given him birth. Some of my would-be patriotic friends 
are requested to consider this well. As germane to the discussion I might also point 
out to those friends that my own notion of Patriotism is so different, and so superior 
to theirs, and is something so subtle, and so indefinably exquisite and soul-stirring, 
that there are no words which could give it appropriate expression ! 
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** You're the biggest thief in the city, sir.” 
‘* Ah, mein friend, but you do not mein partner know.” 





Drawn by W. Arthur Rouse. 





